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Our Pin-Up Girl 


Our “Pin-Up Girl” keeps tab on new indus- 
tries for us. As new industries move into 
Southern Railway territory she pin-points the 
locations on a map. Last year she used 178 pins 
—and she is using even more this year. 

She listens with mounting enthusiasm when 
our industrial development experts quote facts 
and figures on the unlimited opportunities in 
the South for economical and profitable pro- 
duction and distribution. 


She’s heard all about the South’s raw ma- 
terials, ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 
workers, abundant power and fuel. She knows 





that mild climate brings savings in plant con- 
struction, maintenance and fuel costs. 


Moreover. she has learned that the Southern 
Railway System offers efficient, dependable, 
economical mass transportation for all kinds of 
freight . . . bringing supplies to the factory 
doors, and taking finished products to great 


consuming centers and to busy ports. 


Because our “Pin-Up Girl” knows that “in- 
dustrially, the trend is Southward,” she’s reserv- 
ing a spot on the map for your factory. 


Look Ahead ... Look South! 


CrmeeT ££. Rennie 


“— 
President 


Je SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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READERS SAY 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Your annual compilation and analysis of 
stock ownership [Aug. 1] is not only ex- 
tremely interesting, but instructive and 
highly educational as well. It would be easy 
for anyone so inclined to add together the 
assets of these 203 companies and then 
point out that the large resulting total, 
which would be a substantial fraction of 
the national wealth, was owned by a rela- 
tively small number of corporations. As a 
matter of fact, of course, something of that 
kind is done every once in a while by the 
professional enemies of business and free 
enterprise. In consequence, no doubt, a good 
many people have been seriously misled. 

But, when it turns out, as you show, that 
these 203 corporations are owned by more 
than ten million stockholders, we have a 
very different picture. Especially is this 
true if it is considered that many of these 
stockholders are fiduciaries, such as insur- 
ance companies, savings bank, etc., so that 
the real ownership of the shares they hold 
is ultimately vested in many million more 
individuals. In such a picture we see dis- 
tribution of wealth in its best and most 
effective form. Your compilation gives added 
impetus to sound thinking on these impor- 
tant matters.—J. R. Downes, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BETTER THAN EVER 


I have been a continuous subscriber to 
Forses for over 25 years and give Forses 
credit for many of my accomplishments. 

If management had heeded the advice 
contained in your publication in the past 
25 years we would not now have the cha- 
otic condition existing between employers 
and employees. . . . 

New features added recently make Forses 
better than ever—J. Epwarp Yocu, Enter- 
prise Foundry, Inc., Belleville, I]. 


CORPORATION DONATIONS 


The views expressed by a few of your 
readers on “Should Corporations Give Away 
Money” [Aug. 15] show very clearly the lack 
of vision, poor business judgment, and the 
cold-hearted nature of some of our indus- 
trial leaders. 

Of course corporations should not give 
away money—they should invest money in 
the communities in which their plants are 
located. Suppose our locally-owned small 
companies would follow the advice of Lam- 
mot du Pont, F. L. Boynton, and others, 
and give nothing to the Community Chest, 
Red Cross, hospitals, etc. I say, suppose this 
were done by every company, small or large, 
what would happen to our standard of liv- 
ing, our labor relations, etc.? ; 

I hope that I have no money invested in 
any company in which the management 
thinks that our corporation is not just as 
responsible for the support of local welfare 
agencies as are the locally-owned businesses. 

More power to the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., whose management sees the wis- 
dom of being a good citizen in the commu- 
nities it serves—RatpH F. Massie, M.D., 
Ironton, Ohio. 
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A Huff and a Puff ose and you 





Years ago Flintkote introduced the first 
practical Cold Process Built-up Roof. 

Now Flintkote pioneers again... with 
two new top quality materials especially 
developed to give you Cold Process roofs 
(both for new construction and for roof 
maintenance), APPLIED BY SPRAY! 

Need a new roof! Call your contractor 
and specify a Flintkote Spray Applied 
Cold Process Built-up Roof. 


Flintkote Makes 


More than 100 kinds include industrial 
adhesives, paperboard products 
and building materials. Our exten- 
sive research facilities are always 
at your disposal. 
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») the roof on! 


In an amazingly short time, and at a 
gratifying saving, he’ll complete the fin- 
est built-up roof money can buy. No 
mess. No debris. Just a quick, clean job 
...Nneatly and economically done. 

Or, if your contractor doesn’t yet have 
spray equipment, write us, giving his 
name. 

We'll send you both complete data on 
Flintkote Spray Application. 


Many Things 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 
54, California; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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BLIND SPOTS IN MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 


In this dynamic age, where is the executive who 
knows all the answers? 


For every day sees American business and industry 
pushing forward to new frontiers...revolutionizing 
the practices and methods of yesterday, and posing 
new and complicated problems for tomorrow. 


Never has there been a time when executives must 
be freer from the handicaps of blind spots in business 
knowledge. 


For example: 


If you are an expert in Production, and one day 
destiny calls upon you to assume broader responsi- 
bilities... will you be prepared to handle the reins with 
a firm grip? 

Will you also know the essentials of Marketing 
... Accounting... Finance? Or will they be “Greek” 
to you, leaving you floundering and uncertain... 
dependent upon others to make decisions you 
would confidently make if your training was more 
comprehensive? 


Not only in the higher altitudes of management, 
but down, also, through the lower executive levels, 
men are much better equipped for heavier responsi- 
bilities when they know the basics underlying ALL 
business and industry operations. 


Covers Four Great Fundamentals 


————— _- —_——+-—___—— — ———$_$_—_—_________» 


Since 1909, the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped thousands of major and minor executives to 
overcome their deficiencies in essential business knowl- 
edge. And as a result has assisted them in moving up 
to more important duties and higher salaries. 


The Institute’s Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice thoroughly covers all four of the great fundamen- 
tals of business— Production, Accounting, Finance 


and Marketing. 


Brought to you either in your home or your office, 
this time-saving Course supplies the information and 
training that is required for sound business manage- 
ment and progress to top positions. 


Since the Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
founded more than 430,000 men have availed them- 
selves of Fnstitute training in business adminis- 
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THOUSANDS OF EXECUTIVES 

HAVE OVERCOME THEIR DEFICIENCIES 
THROUGH THIS OUTSTANDING COURSE 
IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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tration, ‘The roster of those who have been trained 
by this method includes many of the most successful 
businessmen and industrialists in this country and 
in Canada. 


Companies and corporations in many lines of busi- 
ness have been so impressed with the value of this 
course in developing skilled executive material, they 
frequently suggest it to men of promise, often paying 
all or part of the fee. 


This Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute is fully de 
scribed in a 64-page booklet entitled, “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” We will gladly send you a 
copy without cost or obligation if you are 
interested, Simply send in the coupon below. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 456, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, On’. 


Fees es Se FF Fe fF BSS SS eeee2e2s 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


‘ Dept. 456, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

b In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

} Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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WHATS AHEAD 


OIL MAN 


Unusually capable, forward looking, werld 
minded, 51 years young Gene Holman, 
Texas born president of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, sets a pattern for tomorrow’s 
business leaders. 

Already ranked as one of the keenest, 
most progressive minds in the oil indnustry— 
both at home and abroad—mark him down 
as a man to watch in the years ahead. 

Headlining our September 15 issue will 
be Richard Spencer’s story on Holman—the 
man and his policies. Another in our new 
series of articles on “TomMoRROw’s LEADERS,” 
Holman’s story is packed with his pertinent 
and informative observations on manage- 
ment methods, stockholders, labor, the Gov- 
ernment and business, world co-operation, 
and a variety of other timely topics, includ- 
ing his comments on the status of atomic 
energy as a future competitor of oil. 

These incisive and analytical “profiles” of 
the industrial leaders of the world of to- 
morrow are now scheduled for every issue 
of Forses. Watch for them. 


LABOR'S NEW BLOC PLAN 


On the last day of this month, when 
Harry Bridges is scheduled to stage a walk- 
out of his West Coast dock workers, the 
CIO’s new “bloc plan” will receive its first 
major test. 

In the words of Howard Rushmore, Labor 
Editor of the New York Journal-American, 
this plan, based on the idea of a group of 
unions in one industry striking nationally 
over a local grievance, stacks up as “one of 
the most potentially dangerous blocs in one 
industry in the history of labor.” 

Rushmore will bring Forses readers the 
story of this recently formulated labor strike 
weapon in our next issue. Pointing out that 
the plan owes its origin to Soviet Russia, 
he sees it as one more instance of the 
steadily increasing penetration of Communis- 
tic policies into the ranks of American 
labor. 

Called “Lasor’s New Bioc Pian,” it’s an 
outspoken, straight-from-the-shoulder story 
of a development having tremendous signifi- 
cance for our whole economy. Look for 
it in the September 15 Forses. 


COTTON COME-BACK? 


“Can Cotton Come Back?” 

That’s the significant title of another big 
Forses feature slated to appear soon. 
Authored by William Hurd Hillyer, econo- 


‘mist, ex-editor and bank vice-president, and 


now a regular Contributing Editor of 
Forses, the story sifts, analyzes and evalu- 
ates the current batch of comments that 
are currently cropping up throughout the 
country concerning King Cotton and his 
future, including an explanation for the 
present practice of buying up Southern 
mills, which now exists among “smart 
Yankees.” 
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You often hear it . . . “such-and- 
such is a splendid company. Grown 
consistently. Excellent sales rec- 
ord. Pays good dividends, too.” 


Here at Goodyear, we hold this 
axiomatic: the ability of a company 
to pay dollar-dividends, no matter 
how satisfactory, can only result 
from its ability to pay other and 
more basically important dividends 
... the intangible dividends of con- 
sumer satisfaction, of product value, 
efficiency and helpfulness. 


What dollar-dividends could pos- 
sibly compare with the intangible 
dividends which this company has 
paid for nearly half a century? 


Dividends of Usefulness . . . paid by 
constant product improvement; 


Dividends in Better Living . . . not 
only for its own employees, but for 
farmers, housewives . . . in fact, for 
every one who uses rubber products; 


Dividends in Lives... saved by such 
Goodyear developments as self- 
sealing, bullet-proof gas tanks for 
planes, and the LifeGuard safety 
tube that Goodyear perfected to end 
blow-out dangers. 


Dividends in Opportunities... which 
Goodyear constantly creates for its 
dealers and distributors, and with 
which it attracts young men to all 
branches of the organization. 

* * * 


These are a few of the greater civi- 
dends that Goodyear has consistently 
paid—year after year for nearly half a 
century. To them, more than to any 
other single factor, may be attributed 
the respect with which Goodyear, “the 
Greatest Name in Rubber”, is held. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


The next red-letter day politically i, — 


America, Nov. 5th. 


The voting will tell a most significant 
tale. 


New York’s primary elections reveal 
dwinding Leftism. Portentous. 


Bureaucracy continues to bungle. 
Let’s get back to Americanism! 
Labor dictatorialism will wane. 

W. Averill Harriman is proving an 
able, acceptable Ambassador to Bri. 
tain. 

Relief swells scarcity of workers. 


Prediction: Supplies will overtake de 
mand, in many lines, sooner than er 
pected. 


Prefabricated homes lag. 

Expect better results soon. 
Mounting sales of life insurance show, 
happily, that everybody isn’t relying 
on Governmental handouts. 


Siockings will soon stock up. 


Aviation companies provide admirable 
service. 


Steamship service—ugh! 
Job-seeking will increase. 


Shrewd stock market operators are 
sitting on the sidelines. 


Exvect increasing imports, exports. 
Prices won't always rise. 
Interest rates have reached bottom. 


Silver prices should not be further 
boosted. 


Prophecy: Russia will finally bow to ree 
son. 


We possess the atomic bomb. 
End U. S. UNRRA! 


Subsidies will subside. 
FORBES 
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Political portents emerging from primaries held thus far emphasize three trends that 
yill bear watching between now and election time in November: 





1. Unmistakable SHIFT in sentiment against the Truman administration ... Borne 
out by opinion surveys as well as primary results, this is usual pattern after 

awar.. . Voters feel frustrated, express disappointment that problems did not 

vanish at war's end by turning against the party in power. 








2. APATHY of electorate toward traditional party labels, since principles for 
which both major powers avowedly stand become more meaningless with each pass- 
ing year... Drop in blind party loyalty will leave more voters as uncertain 
"independents," ready to cut across party lines and support promising candi- 
dates irrespective of affiliations. 








3. STRUGGLE between liberal and conservative wings of the Republicans as to 
which will dominate in a swing toward GOP. Since conservatives control politi- 
cal machinery, prospect for liberals of the Stassen stripe is a continued 
uphill fight in intra-party councils. 








4. SPOTTY reaction to PAC-CIO politicking which will be decisive only in close 
races but continues as a powerful and in some cases a menacing factor. 





Irrespective of whether the Republicans gain control of Congress in November, all 
signs point toward an 80th Congress even more conservative in its group thinking--and 
action--than heretofore. Conservative Democrats, by and large, have already won 
endorsement of their principles at the polls. They hold the important committee 
chairmanships. If GOP should win in November, these same key posts would go to Re- 
publicans at least equally conservative. 











Note: Republican chances of gaining a Senate majority have improved. What was 
formerly a “longshot hope" has now advanced to a "fair possibility." (Prospects of 
&@ GOP-controlled House are regarded as "good".) Of 35 Senate contests,only 7 are in 
"solid South." Of remaining 28 elections, Republicans need to gain 10 seats and hold 


ll they already occupy. 








LABOR=-Chances are better for some Wagner Act changes next year along lines advocated 





by Gerald D. Reilly when he quit NLRB after 5 years' frustration: 


Two ADMINISTRATIVE reforms: (1) Permit employers to petition for bargaining 
elections where a single union claims representation rights and threatens a strike; 
(2) Allow employers to speak as freely as unions during organizing drives. 








Four changes in the LAW: (1) Clarify status of supervisory employees. (2) 
Withdraw legal protection to unions which strike for political objectives. (3) Give 
NLRB power to stop secondary boycotts. (4) Use Labor Dept. instead of NLRB for 


prosecuting and enforcement jobs. (Continued on page 9) 
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HOUSING Watch for mass production of factory-built homes to develop into the most long 





decisive means of providing low cost housing for veterans in the next belie 
couple of years. Admitting that their original schedule was over-optimistic, housing grea’ 
officials are going all out in corrective measures to make their program really are 1 


effective. ... The FHA will continue its drive to increase the ratio of rental hous- vill 
ing to at least 50% of total construction. Though it has lifted the lid on ceilings bloc: 


it still hopes to keep rents down to a level suitable for veterans, will now deter- tion 
| mine rental costs on the basis of current expense of construction, including land, tool 
| plus administration and operational charges. requ 


RAILROADS Indicative of the present plight of the roads is the fall of the rate of APPL 
return on property investment to 1.65%, as compared with an average of 
5.95% in previous periods. Although some roads are handling their heaviest peacetime = 


traffic loads, they are suffering deficits, are being forced to dig into cash days 
reserves. orde 

sell 

| ment operating at low cost per ton-mile through high aerodynamic effi- be 1 
ciency. Such planes as the new Stratofreighter, a double-deck four-engine all-cargo So 


ship, are expected to operate at a low direct cost of 3.9¢ a mile. . .. While output ane 
of military aircraft has slackened, technological developments in the field of mili- 4681 
| tary aviation are creating demands for greatly expanded research programs. Atomic 7 
i aircraft engines, guided missiles, rockets, pilotless craft, helicopters, flying wing Tra 


| 
| 
| 
| 
AVFATION Key to expansion of the air cargo field will be the use of advanced equip- that 
! 
aircraft and supersonic speeds mark a new era. Since the war's end more than a score ote 





FORBES 


of new, high-performance military planes, as well as commercial transport models and whe! 
personal aircraft, have been introduced. 7. 
| COMMUNICATIONS A "talking lamp" that fills the gap between radar and the walkie- tin 
talkie now enables secret two-way conversation over an invisible al 
seurchlight beam. It‘s reported to transmit words practically instantaneously with bef 
| true telephone quality and at normal conversational speed. ... Another device, SHI 
embodying wartime scientific developments, enables an audience to hear translations — 
of speeches in as many as seven different languages. An individual lightweight radio a 
receiving set, it permits the listener to move about while hearing the translation a 
Simultaneously with the speaker's delivery. ay 
iF RUBBER Brisk production pace: The industry is breaking all records in rubber con- ” 
Sumption. More has been consumed during the first six months of this year li; 
than for any other comparable period--even topping wartime peaks. Now at the half-way 
point in the post-war “transition period," manufacturers are looking forward to - *P 
| establishment of free market conditions.’ : a 
| METALS Substitutes on the job: The current shortage in pig iron and copper is giv- e 
i ing metal powders the opportunity to demonstrate their worth. Machine parts * 
i} now being made from these powders are making a real contribution to post-war recon- % 
i version, are helping to reduce production costs. Another advantage: No costly finish ty 
| 8 














hining operations are necessary... . 
Despite the fact that aluminum production 
capacity is four times as large as in 

peak pre-war years, shortages in supply 
of many Semi-fabricated and finished 
sproductsS exist, will continue to prevail 
for some time to come. Strikes, slow- 
jowns, material shortages, rising costs 
are among the delaying factors. 














TELEVISION Enjoyment of "sight and 
sound" medium is still a 
long way off. Though manufacturers 
believe that television will become the 
greatest unit in the radio business, they 
are not very optimistic as to when this 
vill become an actuality. Stumbling 
blocks in the path of large-scale produc- 
tion of receiving sets are the overall 
tooling scarcity, the large investment 
required in mechanical equipment. 






APPLIANCES With capacity in many lines 
double that of pre-war, 
mnufacturers’ main preoccupation these 
days is in organizing their processes in 
order to keep costs sufficiently low to 
sell their output. Moreover, they feel 
that manufacturing cost reductions must 
be matched by cuts in distribution costs. 
So watch for tremendous pressure upon 
the retailer to force him into selective, 
aggressive selling, with concentration 
upon fewer lines. .. . Coming problem? 
g Trade-in of still usable products may 
6 become the retailer's number one problem 
then appliances become freely available 
and new devices and styling are demanded. 
Observers look forward to a situation 
Similar to the automobile trade, where a 
car is sometimes owned by several people 
before being scrapped. 


SHIPPING Increased ship operating costs 
0 are leading some observers to 
feel that our merchant marine may even- 
tually become wholly a government enter- 
Prise. Taxpayers’ burden in supporting 
tur merchant fleet has risen as much as 
400% in some cases... . American ship 
y lines continue to press for permission to 
operate combined sea-air service. Point- 
ing to participation by foreign shipping 
interests in air transport to and from 
the U.S., they want the CAB to review the 
effects of the exclusion of American 
Steamship lines from this service, to 
revise its ruling accordingly to promote 
the country's best interests. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 7) 


TAX TALK fills the air as a campaign 
issue... . Administration's propaganda 
line of no tax cuts next year is making 
it tough for some Democratic campaigners, 
pleasing their Republican opponents who 
are on record promising a 20% slice in 
'47 IF they ges control. 








Note: Treasury officials are 
already at work drawing up counter 
proposals on assumption Congress will 
frame a new tax law... Strategy will be 
to oppose any change as long as possible, 
then compromise when necessary to re-=- 
strict cuts to 5% on individual incomes-- 
but it will be hard to settle for any 
less than 10%. 











SURPLUS PLANTS--Industrial managers are 
showing amazing ingenuity in adapting 
surplus war plants to peacetime use--tak-= 
ing advantage of War Assets' bargain- 
counter prices for hard-to-sell proper-= 
ties ... Examples: Smokeless powder 
factory now making "Mississippi Wagons" 
(earth-moving vehicles) ; crankshaft plant 
reconverted to produce kitchen ranges}; 
machine tool shop will manufacture 
washing machines. 

















PUBLIC WORKS=--Uncle Sam will award 

no more construction contracts until 
October . .. Truman has ordered a $700 
million cut . .. Projects in the “author- 
ized-but-unawarded" class are being 
restudied to see which will be deferred 
- « « Only exception to the moratorium is 
public building jobs costing under $3,000. 











NO CHANCE that Truman will call a special 
session of Congress this Fall... His 
fears of runaway prices have been allayed 
--particularly since OPA uncovered new 
and hidden teeth in its "mandate" from 
Congress ... Some extremist advisors 
would seek a hurry-up lame duck session 
to pass several pet projects after 
elections in the event of a Republican 
landslide but Truman probably wouldn't go 


for that one. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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NEW YORK AMERICAN, JANUARY 25, 1931 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 
object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


(VR Mani 
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The Hearst Newspapers 


have ever been champions ot 


FREE 
ENTERPRISE 





lh 1926 the Hearst Newspapers warned of. 


a growing tendency by government to im- 


pose meddlesome and frequently oppres- — 


sive restrictions upon its citizens. 


lh 1931 the Hearst Newspapers exposed 
monopolistic practices of public utility 
holding companies, as part of their never- 
ending campaign against monopolies pri- 
vate and public. 


ln 1938 the Hearst Newspapers said that 
excessive New Deal taxes were causing the 
Recession and threatening free enterprise. 


In 1942 the Hearst Newspapers attacked 
the $25,000 salary limit proposed by the 
Communists and their fellow-travelers in 
high places as confiscatory and totalitarian. 


In 1943 the Hearst Newspapers pointed 
out that the un-American movement for 
Grade Labeling within the OPA was fos- 
tered by Marxian mediocrity. 


In 1946 the Hearst Newspapers are 
staunchly opposing the use of the American 
taxpayer’s dollar to finance and fortify the 
Communists in Russia. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


7. aida PE oueedl BY THE EDITOR 
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Man Becoming a Leaner? 


Is man becoming a leaner? 

Recent history, including current history, compels the 
alarming conclusion that he is. 

What was the genesis of the rise of Hitler, the rise of 
Mussolini? 

What accounts for the docile acceptance by the Russian 
people of their absolutist system of government? 

Why did Japan surrender to her dominating militaristic 
regime? 

What swept a labor government into office in Britain? 

Certain Latin-American countries have dictators. 

What motivated our own nation to enthrone the New 
Deal and to re-elect, re-elect, re-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as Chief Executive? 


Is not the explanation that man lost self-reliance, pre- 
ferred to become a leaner? 

These reflections have been forced upon the writer by 
his sojourn in Britain, by calm analysis of world events 
this century. 


The mass of mankind has turned to self-styled “pro- 
tectors,” to “strong men,” to leaders who proclaim their 
ability to shepherd their people. 

The once-proud, self-confident, venturous British people 
plumped for a government which avowed that it would 
look after them “from the cradle to the grave.” 

And didn’t President Roosevelt win popular support 
by declaiming that he would free the American people 
from “want,” that he would see to it that nobody 
throughout the length and breadth of the land would 
suffer from hunger. 


This metamorphosis in human thinking, this surrender 
of self-reliance, self-respect, is utterly deplorable, fore- 
bodes catastrophe. 

My hope—belief—is that the American people will lead 
mankind back to sound thinking, back to real self-govern- 
ment, back to genuine democracy, back to self-respect. 
self-confidence, back to individual dignity. 

Nov. 5 will afford a clue. 





Europe’s Finest Eager To Emigrate 


Europe’s war loss is not confined to her appalling ma- 
terial destruction. Many of the finest of her young man- 
hood are eager to emigrate. This is true not only of 
youths in war-torn continental countries, but of the more 
ambitious young men and women in 


Also, it was voted to raise old-age pensions from ten 
shillings a week to twenty-six shillings for each insured 
man, plus sixteen shillings for his wife, a bounty which 
will add $320,000,000 to taxpayers’ bills. 


What must strike Americans as extraordinary is the 
fact that the Government is offering 





England, in Scotland, in Sweden. 
America is the Number One coveted 
Mecca. Anglo-Saxons, next to the 
United States, cast their eyes and as- 
pirations towards, first of all, South 





SUFFERING BRITAIN 


These editorials are all prompted 
by the Editor's visit, observations, 
experiences in Britain. 


to pay out $480 to install a bathtub 
in the homes of all agricultural 
workers. 

Only the more thoughtful pause to 
ask where the Labor Government in 








Africa. Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, beckon to others. India has lost much of its allure, 
as have China and the Dutch and British Indies. 


Largesse For All 


In frantic efforts to retain popularity among those who 
Voted it into office, the British Labor Government’s policy 
is to distribute largesse ad lib. (Results of by-elections 
have frightened the Administration.) The final act of 
Parliament, before adjourning, was to grant a weekly 
allowance of five shillings ($1) to every family in the 
land for each child after the first. 
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this role of unrestrainedly bountiful 
Santa Claus is going to find the promised money. Certainly 
rank-and-file Britons have been impregnated with the de- 
lusion that they can get not only something, but every- 
thing, for nothing, so long as they uphold the Labor Gov- 
ernment. 


Sad, sad, sad! 


Workers Become Lawless 


What effect the advent of their “own” government is 
having upon British labor, how cocksure wage earners 
have become that the Government will back up whatever 
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they choose to do, can be gathered from this London 
newspaper dispatch: 

Health authorities expressed concern today over a sudden, 
spreading march by an army of squatters occupying private and 
public property at will. 

Thousands of families were on the move in England, Scotland 
and Wales, taking the acute British housing problem into their 
own hands. Companies of them invaded empty military camps 
to establish homes for themselves. . . . 

The authorities in most communities were treating the move- 
ment with toleration and restraint. 


British Havoc 


The most publicized havoc wrought by war in Britain 
was the widespread destruction of homes and other build- 
ings, with accompanying ghastly loss of life—in Glasgow 
alone so many hundreds perished in three movie theaters 
that it was deemed impossible to remove the bodies; 
therefore they were sealed up as tombs for all eternity. 
(Incidentally, while the Germans concentrated their blitz 
on the Clyde’s farflung shipyards, the largest in the world, 
and while the devastation wrought in residential sections 
thereabout was the worst in Britain, not one shipbuilding 
plant was injured.) 

To the visitor motoring from one end of Britain to the 
other, however, almost equally depressing was the total 
or partial annihilation of British forests and woods, for- 
merly a delightful aspect of the national landscape. Here, 
there, everywhere, hills and plains formerly adorned by 
stately trees, were ghostly specters, strewn with nothing 
but stumps. Castles invisible in the midst of forests in the 
old days stood out bluntly. (Before the war not a few 
castles had been partially razed by owners improverished 
by confiscatory taxes to finance multitudinous forms of 
“social security,” including the “dole,” which too many 
individuals and families preferred to earning a livelihood.) 

“There will always be an Engiand.” But one cannot but 
gravely doubt whether the England of tomorrow will ever 
again be the England of yesteryear. 


* 
Deliberate before deciding. 
* 


Avoid Going Abroad 


Unless absolutely imperative, avoid going to Europe. 
If you must go, flying is preferable to sailing. Above all, 
eschew unconverted troopships. For civilians they are 
veritable hell-holes. Absent are all the amenities of peace- 
time travel. Passengers are herded together, all over the 
ship, in mobs. Privacy is non-existent. The treatment ac- 
corded is starkly different from that during the old days, 
when steamship companies vied with one another in mak- 
ing customers comfortable. No recreation facilities. No 
deck chairs for hire, for exclusive use. Accommodations 
are not even on a par with pre-war steerage. And most of 
those coming from Europe are “displaced” persons, 
usually in distressful circumstances. 

The experience is one to be shunned. 


* 
We can always make time to do the 
things we want most to do. 
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One Important Improvement 


Britain’s roads have been astoundingly improved. A 
generation ago motoring in Britain was something of an 
ordeal. Most of the roads were narrow, rutty, dusty. To. 
day most of them are wider, well-made, better-graded, 
Even roads serving sparsely-populated farming commun. 
ties have been put into good condition. The cost must 
have been gigantic. 

The American visitor is impressed by the number of 
cyclists rather than by the number of motorists. Driving 
by bus from London’s airport to the center of the city 
on a Sunday, one notes thousands upon thousands of men 
and women pedaling to the country, often in groups of 
what apparently were clubs. The auto still is enjoyed by 
relatively few in England and Scotland—very different 
from here. 


* 
We stumble oftenest when we book 
down, not up. 
* 


Governmental Dictation 


The British Government is exercising far more dicta- 
torialness over industry than Washington dares attempt. 

For example, industries are not only forbidden to ex- 
pand plants in many areas, but sharp pressure is brought 
to bear upon them to move, bag and baggage, into other 
territories, called “green areas,” where there is a surplus 
of labor—and less acute housing shortages. 

Manager A. R. Porter of Addressograph-Multigraph’s 
London factory, which is swamped with orders, tells me 
that he, in common with many othe~s, is up against this 
rather arbitrary policy, notwithstanding that it would be 
most uneconomical to move to another location distant 
from the company’s main markets. 


One Evil Fruit Of War 


Being of an inherently optimistic temperament, and 
eager always to view things in the most favorable light 
feasible, it pains me to have to record so many unfavor- 
able impressions and facts regarding today’s conditions 
in my native Britain. But I cannot conscientiously do 
otherwise. Among many other evil fruits of the war has 
been a deplorable lowering of honesty standards. 

For example, thieving has become shockingly rife. Mail 
shipments often are pillaged. Business men declare acidly 
that consignments by rail all too often do not arrive in- 
tact. Exporters have a similar, even worse, tale of woe. 
UNRRA supplies, one is told on every side, are stolen right 
and left, even by high-ups, and black marketed, with the 
result that the needy recipients receive little succor. 

Now being revealed is how shameless plundering was 
perpetrated by the Nazis, of all degree. Talk familiarly 
with Allied soldiers and you will learn that some of them 
revelled in at least minor acts of dishonesty. 

Sherman’s famous declaration, “War is hell,” was an 
under-statement. 
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a 
Check List for Management 


By CY NORTON 


S your company checking itself for 
the increased potentials of tomor- 
row’s business? 

Today, alert executives are looking 
into the future—making deep-laid 
plans for both the short and long-range 
pull. Invariably, these men start from 
scratch, analyzing in detail every 
phase of their business operation. 

Here’s a check list for such planning. 
Place a check opposite each question 
that can be answered positively. Each 
unchecked question indicates a pos- 
sible need for attention or action. 


vA Overall Management 


l. Is your whole industry going ahead or 
behind? Is it facing new competition from 
other industries? From new companies in 
the industry? 

2. How did your company stand in the 
industry pre-war? How does it stand today? 
Have you plans to maintain and improve 
your position industrywise? 

3. Have you taken an inventory of the 
company’s key executives, to be sure you 
have the right men in all positions to carry 
on through the stormy waters ahead? 

4. Are there understudies for all key jobs? 
Are they understudies of proper caliber for 
top management 5, 10 or 20 years ahead? 
Are they being trained accordingly? 

5. Most companies have training pro- 
grams for employees—but are you training 
high-ups, too? 

6. Are you tightening up your organiza- 
tion and personnel? Realigning jobs and re- 
sponsibilities? Installing discipline lost dur- 
ing the war? 

7. Have you reviewed all departmental ac- 
tivities to cut out unessential or fringe ac- 
tivities? 

8. Have you re-analyzed all phases of 
manufacturing to be sure that all operations 
are the last word in efficiency? 

9. Do you have a full-time top manage- 
ment man in charge of the important func- 
tion of employee relations? 

10. Have you made a survey of worker 
attitudes to find what workers are thinking, 
what they want? 

11. Has a thorough study been made of 
all phases of the sales end of the business? 

12. Should you adopt complete centraliza- 
tion—or partial decentralization? 

13. Have you a well-organized public re- 





Cy Norton, a regular Contributing Editor 


of Forses, writes from a wide background 
in management, sales, marketing and adver- 
tising. 
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Is your company geared to face the challenge of tomorrow? 


Check your operations against the questions listed here. 


They cover everything from production to sales 





lations program to develop improved rela- 
tions with dealers, consumers, government 
agencies, employees and communities where 
your plants are located? 

14. Do you know what really made your 
company successful in the past? Surprising- 
ly enough, many companies do not really 
know. 

15. Do you have a flexible program to 
meet contingencies after the replacement 
market is over? 

16. Have you secured the active interest 
of stockholders, so that they will help attain 
company objectives? 


o ee 


Research should be a gold mine of 
vital information in getting set for to- 
morrow. 

1. Has research been used to discover if 
customer buying habits changed during the 
war, and what effect this may have on sales? 

2. Have you made a consumer study to 
determine customer preferences on _ size, 
price, packaging, etc., of all products? 

3. Has your company field-tested new 
products or improvements on old products, 
to learn what changes might expand their 
use? 

4. Have you surveyed the market for pos- 
sibilities of new or related products or by- 
preducts? 

5. Have you investigated new uses for old 
products? And stressed the relative impor- 
tance of the various uses of the product? 

6. Have you double-checked the poten- 
tialities of tomorrow’s expanded markets for 
all products, old, new or proposed? 

7. Have you used research to realign ter- 
ritories, dealers, quotas, salesmen, etc.— 
based on tomorrow’s potentials? 

8. Doubtless you know who buys your 
products—but do you know who, behind the 
scenes, recommends, specifies or influences 
whether your product or a competitor’s is 
bought? And what is being done to reach 
these important people? 


o Products 


Your products will need to be tops 
to gain maximum sales in tough com- 


petition ahead. Check them now. 


1. Is your line of products simplified and 
standardized to a practical minimum? 

2. Are products restored to pre-war qual- 
ity or better? And are you shooting for 
quality or quantity? 

3. Have you carefully studied new, war- 
developed materials to see if they can im- 
prove the quality or service of your prod- 
ucts? fl 

4. Can you improve the products by 
streamlining, adding color, changing sizes, 
reducing weights, etc.? 

5. Have you compared your products, 
detail by detail, with competitors? What 
new angles or features can you add to help 
beat competition? } 

6. Have you re-designed and modernized 
labels, packaging, shipping containers, etc.? 

7. Do prices give the right profit margins 
to jobbers, dealers, retailers, to get their 
active selling? 

8. Should you make advertised brands 
only—or handle private brands, too? 

9. Is your present organization adequately 
trained to give repair or product-service 
equal or superior to pre-war service? 


oy Production 


Here may be the difference between 
profit and loss in tomorrow’s opera- 
tions. 


1. Have all manufacturing operations been 
given minute study to simplify and speed 
up production? 

2. Is equipment modernized to get low- 
cost production? High-cost production may 
be OK today, but fatal later. 

3. Has your man-hour production been 
going down-hill? And are employees being 
educated to the need for and advantage to 
them in maximum production? Also for 
quality production? 

4. Is employee morale high or low? Is 
your employee relations program effective— 
or does it need a fresh approach, perhaps 
entire re-building? 

5. What can you do to get better working 
conditions—and simultaneously improve em- 
ployee relations? Better lighting, better ven- 
tilation, better sanitation, more attractive 
workrooms, improved safety equipment, bet- 
ter tools, hospital facilities, etc.? 

6. Is the labor-management committee still 
functioning—with new peacetime objectives? 





7. Are workers being re-trained for their 
present jobs? It’s just as necessary to “re- 
convert” workers as plants. 

8. Does your program include training or 
re-training of foremen? Well-trained fore- 
men may be the key to increased production. 

9. Would an incentive system benefit both 
workers and company? 

10. Is your Employee Suggestion System 
really working? Or does it need revamping? 

ll. How can relations with unions—or 
workers—be improved? This is a Number 1 
job for management. 

12. Have you co-ordinated all departments 
into a smooth+unning, efficient machine? 


oy Distribution 


All markets have been scrambled 
during the war, and no company will 
be better than its distribution. 


1. Have you investigated distribution 
trends in your industry (see Forses, June 
15)? 

2. Do you have the right distributive 
channels? Should you sell to jobbers, direct 
to very large users, to chains, to co-operative 
buying groups? 

3. During the war did your dealers han- 
dle competitive merchandise? Are you tak- 
ing steps to regain exclusive representation 
—or at least preferred attention? 

4. Will you need more dealers tomorrow 
than pre-war in order to do the larger busi- 
mess expected? If so, are you investigating 
and signing them up now? 

5. Will new outlets be open for your mer- 
chandise? For example, some grocers are 
now handling toiletries, department stores 
are handling pre-fabricated houses, etc. 

6. There are more dealers in business to- 
day than the market will support later. Are 
your dealers the strong ones which will sur- 
vive? 

7. Are you planning or setting up export 
agencies for the future? And starting to sell 
them now? 

8. Are you strengthening dealer contacts 
with house organs, etc.? 

9. Have you organized or re-organized 
your dealer-service department to help deal- 
ers increase their marketing efficiency? For 
example, better store arrangements, better 
methods of merchandise display, practical 
sales training programs, etc. 


Sales Management 


Many old sales policies and ideas 
will be outmoded and ineffective to- 
morrow. 

1. Have you completed a review and re- 
casting of yesterday's sales policies? 

2. Have you set up new sales objectives 
based on expanded volume? 

3. Have you re-built your sales program 
from the viewpoint of how to help the cus- 
tomer buy? 

4. Have you developed a riew sales tech- 
nique—or just a re-hash of pre-war methods? 

5. Have you modernized your sales tools? 
A new sales manual, new dramatic sales 
helps? Are you using visual selling to the 
limit? 

6. Have you built a scientific job of 
“planned selling” for your salesmen? And 
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have you listed sales resistances—and the 
answers? 

7. Have you consulted your dealers and 
your salesmen to see what they want and 
need? Many good ideas come from the field. 

8. Are you including “ensemble selling” 
of related items? 

9. In these days of rapid change, have 
you a system to keep salesmen abreast of 
the times? Men are no better than their 
information. 

10. Have you started sales meetings all 
along the line to re-educate personnel and 
build team spirit? 

11. Have you re-established branch offices 
—and re-staffed all offices with good man- 
agers and personnel? 


o/ The Sales Force 


When the competitive battle for or- 
ders starts, you'll need really good 
salesmen. 

1. How many salesmen will you need to 
sell the volume you want to sell? 

2. How many weak, 1940-model salesmen 
are on your sales force? Shouldn’t they be 
replaced now? 

3. If you need new salesmen, are you tak- 
ing advantage of the GI Bill of Rights? 

4. Have you a “job analysis” for your 
salesmen? As a guide in helping you select 
the right type of men for your particular 
sales needs—and also as a guide to the 
salesmen who will then know all the things 
they are supposed to do? 

5. Are you using aptitude or other tests 
to insure getting the best men possible? 

6. Do you have an adequate training 
course for new salesmen? And for returning 
veterans? 

7. Have you a plan to “reconvert” present 
salesmen to future selling? Most of them 
will need it! 

8. Have you reviewed and revised your 
salesman-compensation plan? Nothing is 
more important than an adequate compen- 
sation program, to prevent turnover of sales- 
men and get good men to sign up. 

9. Have you an incentive system to inspire 
salesmen to maximum effort? 

10. Have you reviewed every phase of your 
salesmen’s activities, including routing, re- 
ports, handling of expenses? 

11. Have you rejuvenated your method of 
supervising salesmen? And are you eet to 
give them the personal leadership needed to 
get maximum results? 

12. Are you pro-rating salesmen’s time to 
the sales potential of the individual cus- 
tomer? 


o Advertising 


Have you taken a fresh look at your 
advertising since the war? You'll need 
hard-hitting, sales-building advertising 
in the future. 

1. Is your advertising appropriation large 
enough to win the bigger sales you're shoot- 
ing at tomorrow? 

2. Is your advertising budget built on a 
percentage of sales—or on the list of jobs 
which will need to be done tomorrow? 

3. Have you carefully and competitively 





reviewed all media, old and new, based on 
today’s and tomorrow’s trends and needs? 

4. Does your advertising need some ‘ace 
lifting? Does it look about the same as jn 
the past? 

5. Are you doing a small advertising job 
in a lot of magazines or newspapers—or a 
big job in a few? Which would be mos 
effective for your particular needs? 

6. What frequency do you need to get 
best results? 

7. Should you do local advertising? Co. 
operative advertising? How much? 

8. What about export advertising? 

9. Are you testing your advertising to in. 
sure getting maximum results? 

10. Is your advertising really used by your 
salesmen in selling? Here’s an opportunity 
often missed. 

1l. Is it merchandised to and used by 
distributors? 

12. Does it include a “public service” 
angle? It pays. 

13. Ils your public relations program co- 
ordinated with or an integral part of your 
advertising? 

14. Are new campaigns being readied to 
introduce new products when available? 

15. Have you re-evaluated all present ad- 
vertising operations in the light of today’s 
and tomorrow’s conditions? 


o/ Competitors 


Pre-war, it may not have been neces- 
sary to watch competition closely, but 
this may not be safe in the future, 
when companies may have to move 
fast to maintain their position in the 
field. 


1. Do you have a full-time man delegated 
to study competition continuously? Many 
companies are now doing this. 

2. What do your outlets think of your 
competitors? This may indicate weaknesses 
to remedy or strengths to capitalize. 

3. Have you supplied your salesmen with 
full facts and information about competitive 
merchandise, etc., so they'll have the answers 
if and when they need them? 

4. How does your advertising compare in 
appearance and volume with competitors? In 
effectiveness? 

5. How do your dealer helps compare with 
competitors? 


of costs 


Here is a tough but mighty impor- 
tant problem. 

1. Has every phase of the business been 
gone over with a fine tooth comb from the 
standpoint of cost-reduction? 

2. Would a change in factory or store 
layout or location bring more economical 
operation ? 

3. Would a slight change im products 
bring increased production or lowered costs? 

4. Where are your bottlenecks which 
limit production or sales? Most companies 
have some! 

5. Have you studied new or substitute 
materials which might bring lower costs 
without sacrificing quality? 

{Continued on page 32) 
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It pays to know when to relax 
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If you set too fast a pace in work or play... worry 


too much ... or often get upset emotionally, you waste your 
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If you are continuously tired or listless, see your 








doctor! It may be an early sign of a serious ailment or an 
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COPYRIGHT 1946—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A, Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. J 


Metropolitan's free booklet — 
“Fatigue . . . What To Do About 
That ‘Tired Feeling’”—contains 
many helpful suggestions on how 
to relax and keep fit. Write today 
for booklet 96-1. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these im- 
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politan will gladly send you enlarged 







copies of this advertisement—suitable 


for use on your bulletin boards. 








TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP IT! 
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You Can Do Business 
With the Government 


By THOMAS A. GARNER 


HE Federal Government, Ameri- 

ca’s largest buyer, will spend huge 

sums this year to supply its 
routine physical needs. Items pur- 
chased will run the gamut from chew- 
ing gum to X-ray machines, from 
chemicals to plain old-fashioned ax 
handles. If you have something new 
or can do something better, there may 
be a place in this picture for you. 


needlessly wasted time and money by 
barging in with good manufacturing 
facilities but no clear idea of what 
they wanted to make or to which 
agency they wanted to sell. 

2. Your prospective purchasing 
agency is divided into various divi- 
sions. Pick the right one for your item 
and you eliminate unnecessary con- 
fusion. In Maritime, for instance, 





As industry's biggest customer, Uncle Sam's needs are 
now greater than ever. A government purchasing agent 


here reveals how you can get your share of this business 





The days when the Government's pur- 
chasing policy was an unvaried, flat, 
“We're satisfied with present source 
of supply,” is, in most cases, on the 
way out. It has learned that spreading 
the business, giving opportunity to new 
ideas and new customers, pays off at 
both ends. Today, in fact, there are 
many cases where the smaller manu- 
facturer actually has the edge. 

Nearly a million manufacturers did 
business with the Government during 
the war. However, the great majority, 
both big and small, fell into the classi- 
fication of sub-manufacturers under 
prime contractors. Even today, in many 
cases, continuing this relationship will 
get the best results. But in thousands 
of other cases sub-contractors are feel- 
ing around for a means to deal di- 
rectly. To this group, who have not 
dealt directly with the Government 
before, a few pointers may be helpful. 

1. Consider your line, including al- 
ternative products you are set up to 
manufacture, and then decide which 
agency might be most interested. 
Many experienced manufacturers have 





Tuomas A. Garner is Chief of the Purchas- 
ing Section, Procurement Division, of the 
Maritime Commission. 


items are suitable for Marine Opera- 
tions, Ship Maintenance and Repairs, 
New Construction, Land Bases or Ad- 
ministration. Each has special require- 
ments and specifications. A piece of 
office machinery suitable for Adminis- 
tration is not necessarily suitable for 
Ship Maintenance. 

3. Test your products in advance 
for the ultimate use they may be put 
to when you become an Approved 
Vendor. If you’re making saws that 
stand up beautifully in the Oregon 
woods but don’t know how they would 
weather the tropics, find out. If you 
don’t, the Government will, and it pre- 
fers to do business with thorough and 
reliable people. 

4. High-pressure methods will get 
you nowhere. The Government is in- 
terested only in your product, price 
and ability to deliver, and all products 
are put through extensive tests hefore 
purchase orders are final. 

5. Don’t go rushing down to Wash- 
ington! Write or wire, establishing 
your contact with the purchasing office, 
telling briefly what you can produce 
and some of your manufacturing back- 
ground. Contrary to inexperienced 
opinion, letters and telegrams do get 


first-hand attention, and, in the pre. 
liminary stages, may prevent your be. 
ing a nuisance. 

6. Be very specific about the tech- 
nical aspects of your product and pro- 
duction facilities. Don’t overstate 
them; don’t leave limitations untold, 
State clearly all quantity, quality, size, 
design or engineering limitations. 

7. Be sure to abide by the rather 
dull but necessary forms and reference 
customs, such as the use of file num. 
bers on letters. There’s a rather famous 
case down here of a manufacturer who 
spent six months straightening out a 
purchasing tangle—damning_bureav- 
cratic incompetence, of course—before 
it was discovered that in the chain of 
letters about the deal his subordinates 
had used 11 different company letter- 
heads, and written to five entirely 
separate agencies! 

8. Your first, and your chief prob- 
lem for all time, if you stick by the 
rules, is to get upen the Approved 





Vendors list. This is a list of cor 
tractors, manufacturers and whole 
salers who have complied with the 
proper forms and whom, after investi 
gation, the Government believes tr 
liable. There’s no hocus pocus to ge 
ting on this list other than establishing 
the fact that you can actually deliver. 
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in reply to your opening letter of 
negotiations you will receive instruc- 
tions a8 to how to go about getting on 
ihe list. When this is done you will be 
ytified of opportunities to bid. 

9, After a sound contact has been 
stablished by mail and phone, a per- 
nal visit with the purchasing agent 
isin order. But don’t feel you have to 
ke him out to lunch or dinner: It’s 
dl right to cultivate him, but don’t 
try to buy his favor. 

10. Extend common courtesy to 
your Government purchasing man. 


but the manufacturer who uses this 
means to try and hedge or bicker 
about prices runs a risk of losing out 
to more businesslike competitors. 
Establish the best price possible at the 
outset. The Government is willing to 
pay a fair price, but it does not like 
horse trading. 

18. Submit samples and comply 
with instructions precisely as called 
for, to avoid delay and red-tape. Be 
particularly careful not to bid on 
items which you aren’t absolutely cer- 


tain you can produce in the complete 
assembly called for. 

19. Shipments should be made 
strictly in accordance with allocations 
contained in the purchase order—no 
more, no less. 

20. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, maintain a forthright, honest 
and frank relationship. If you have 
manufacturing problems or your prod- 
uct has bugs, tell the Buyer. He’ll prob- 
ably find out anyway, and he may be 
able to help you. 





Don’t just bounce into town without 
warning and then go rushing past the 
receptionist without an appointment. 
I's a good idea to phone for a definite 
appointment in advance of your Wash- 
ington trip. 

ll. Don’t try to talk down competi- 
tors, What the buyer wants to know is 
how good your product is. If it’s better 
than rival products, the report from 
his Technical Office will show it, after 
you've submitted samples. 

12. Don’t ever try (as many have) 
to submit samples superior to the prod- 
uct as it will run off the line. Pur- 
chases are inspected, and you'll end by 
losing your market. 

13. Try to have a fair idea of your 
competitors’ place in your field. For 
instance, if you’re both on the Ap- 
proved list, but limited in production 
capacity, there are times when you 
may pool facilities to bid onan order 
larger than either of you could deliver 
individually. 


AVOID “POLITICS” 


14. Don’t use political influence. 
There are political aspects to govern- 
ment purchasing policies, but not gen- 
etally at the purchasing level, and the 
Buyers resent having pressure put 
upon them. Companies having the 
longest and most satisfactory relations 
with government purchasing do not 
have recourse to “politics.” 

15. Don’t argue with the Buyer 
about specifications contained in in- 
quiries. If you can’t bid on the specifi- 
cations presented, say so. If you 
manufacture a similar item, or can 
handle other specifications which 
might serve, place an “alternate bid.” 

16. Reply to inquiries promptly; 
and don’t bite off more than you can 
chew. If an extension of bid or de- 
livery time is necessary, don’t wait 
until the day involved to ask for it. 

17. The trend seems to be against 





sealed bids and in favor of negotiation, 
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Electricity scrubs Svainless Steel behind the ears 


Your company may be one of many 
who are considering the increased use 
of stainless steel to add to the life, 
attractiveness and sales appeal of 
your products. 

If the product or part to be made 
of Stainless is of a size or shape that 
prohibits the use of standard mechan- 
ical polishing, it will pay you to 
investigate the electropolishing proc- 
ess developed by Armco research 
engineers. By this process, small 
articles of stainless steel are treated 
in an electrically charged chemical 
bath. The surface is quickly polished 
—products come out brighter than 
new dimes. 
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The electropolishing of Stainless is 
another example of Armco’s assistance 
to manufacturers in widening the uses 
of special-purpose steels and bringing 
their benefits to more people. For 
many years Armco has been the leader 
in developing special-purpose sheet 
steels. It is now one of the world’s 
great producers of stainless steel 
sheets, bars and wire. Leading manu- 
facturers have found that these special 
Armco steels speed production... put 
higher quality and longer life into the 
products they make. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2741 Curtis 
St., Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 
Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 
@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, BARS AND WIRE 
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F anyone should ask you which of 

our weights and measures are legal, 

you would probably answer, the 
pound, the inch and the gallon. You 
would be mistaken. For we have the 
anomalous situation of a legalized sys- 
tem of metric weights and measures, 
used by our scientists, and a “custom- 
ary” system, which, though used by 
most business men, engineers, states- 
men and housewives, has never been 
formally legalized. 

This discrepancy has something to 
do with Article I, Section 8, of the 
U. S. Constitution, which delegates to 
Congress the power to “fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures.” 

The first step by Congress to carry 
out this provision was the act of 1866. 
The system legalized by that act, oddly 
enough, was not the foot-pound-gallon 
system in common use, but the meter- 
kilogram-liter one, recommended 71 
years earlier by George Washington. 

This anomaly would be of minor 
importance if the U. S. were a self- 
sustained continent and if our cus- 
tomary system were an ideal tool for 
all who use it. But today we are con- 
cerned with the problem of trading 
with some hundred countries in six 
continents. And the products we sell 
abroad will have to be made to metric 
measurements. Also, we could buy 
more foreign goods if we'd take items 
measured in the decimal system. 

Why not let other countries adapt 
themselves to our system? But we are 
only one—two, if we include Great 
Britain—and the others represent the 
rest of the world, all manufacturing, 
offering, selling and buying on the 
decimal system. 

More and more American engineers 
will go to foreign countries to build 
plants, railroads and bridges. But if 
they construct power and other plants 
or roads in Iran, for example, they'll 
have to figure and sell in metric units. 


And there, as in a number of other 
countries, Sweden has always been an 
important competitor, and Swedish 
business men and civil engineers are 
used to the decimal system applied in 
Iran, as are the Russians. Another 
example: If we sell reinforcing steel 
to a Latin American country we have 
to measure and quote in metric units 
—which means a great amount of 
work and time wasted in converting 
from the customary feet and inches in 
which our steel makers figure. 
Making the use of decimal measures 
compulsory doesn’t mean that all ma- 
chinery in use in our plants would 
have to be scrapped. It is possible, for 
instance, to shift from English to met- 


Should we Adopt the 
Metric System? 


By ANDRE LION 


decimal system is ideal: one cubic me. 
ter equals 10 hectoliters or 1,000 liters 
or 1,000,000 cubic centimeters; one 
kilometer is 1,000 meters, a meter 10) 
centimeters or 1,000 millimeters, Ajj 
through the metric system everythi 
is expressed in units of 10; no frag. 
tions are needed. 

Compared with the involved rela. 
tions between the units of the custom. 
ary system these simple and uniform 
decimal relations make for speed and 
accuracy and tend to avoid many et- 
rors. Not only do all U. S. scientists, 
most physicians and educators and 
many engineers favor general adoption 
of the metric system, but so do many 
prominent business men and manufac- 





Charging our customary system of weights and measures 
with being outmoded, cumbersome and costly, the author 
sees it as a serious obstacle to the nation’s industrial prog- 


ress, particularly in trade relations with foreign countries 








Anpré Lion, for more than 20 years a 
writer on technical and scientific subjects, 
is a former engineer. For three years he 
served as Science and Technology Editor of 
the Overseas Branch of the OWI. 


ric units on a screw-cutting lathe by 
introducing a 127-tooth gear. In any 
case, old equipment must continually 
be replaced with nzw—which could as 
well be metric. However, scales, cal- 
ipers and rulers would have to be re- 
placed, textbooks adjusted or rewrit- 
ten, railroad mile posts and road signs 
changed. 

The majority of American engineers 
have so far rejected the “idea of dis- 
carding their system of measuring— 
and, no doubt, for a number of valid 
reasons. On the other hand, the new- 
est branch of engineering, electronics 
—including radio, radar and television 
—measures frequencies in meters and 
centimeters, never in yards or inches. 
And no U. S. or British engineer has 
ever objected to this use of metric 
measurements, or has pretended not 
to know how to figure with decimals. 
In all research work a great amount of 
figuring is inevitable, for which the 


turers: Henry Ford, for instance. 
Most jewelers, optical goods manufac- 
turers and pharmaceutical concerns 
have already changed to the metric 
system. Most chemical industries are 
based on metric measurements. A sub- 
stantial number of machinery manv- 
facturers have switched over to the 
decimal system—and some of them 
contend that the resulting savings far 
surpassed whatever they spent for new 
measuring devices. Physicians wrile 








their prescriptions in metric units. 
And metric measurements are fre 
quently used in sports. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of U. S. in 
dustry and business has remained nor- 
metric, patiently bearing the burden of 
a considerable amount of confusion. 
Take the barrel as a particularly strik 
ing example: In the U. S. we use the 
standard liquid barrel of 3114 gallons, 
a gallon having 231 cubic inches. But 
we also have the petroleum barrel o 
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y gallons, the cranberry barrel of 

526 cubic inches (25 51/231 gal- 

igs) and the fruit and vegetable bar- 

rd of 7,056 cubic inches (30 126/231 
ions}. 

The a have no barrel for solids 
jut one for liquids, measuring 36 im- 
ptial gallons; an imperial gallon, dif- 
ring from the U. S. variety, has 
911.420 cubic inches. On top of that, 
ach trade in Britain uses its own 
measure. And to confuse matters still 
nore, the barrel in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries not only serves as a bulk 
measure but also as a weight. Thus 

















How big is a barrel? 


we have the U. S. flour barrel of 196 
pounds; one for beef, pork and fish, 
of 200 pounds; one for sugar and 
other commodities, of 350 pounds; one 
for cement, of 376 pounds. 

The barrel confusion, however, is 
nothing when compared with that cloud- 
ing the bushel. There are innumerable 
laws, state and Federal, governing the 
size and use of the bushel for different 
commodities from peas to salt, and for 
ue within state borders or for cus- 
toms purposes. In one state a bushel! 
of beans may weigh 24 pounds, in 
another 78. 

Similar intricacies make dealing 
and figuring with the ton troublesome. 
There are six or more non-metric tons 
either equaling anything between 2,000 
and 2,352 pounds or containing be- 
tween 35 and 100 cubic feet. The 
metric ton, on the other hand, equals 
1,000 kilograms, making for easy and 
quick figuring. We also use a number 
of different miles, for different pur- 
poses, 


CHANGE WOULD BE COSTLY 


The defenders of the customary 
system often stress the fact that the 





U.S. and Great Britain have achieved 


more with feet and pounds than the 
test of the civilized world has with 
meters and kilograms. One might 
reply that all this has been achieved 
in spite of unwieldy standard units, 
not because of them, and that we 
might have done much better with 


simpler and more practical ones. 





The greatest obstacle to “going 
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IN ALL OF HEATING 
HISTORY never has any 


advance in heating efficiency 


been so notable as that offered 





in the present-day . 3 


HOLLAND FURNACE 
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Furnace Conyensuy 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LARGEST INSTALLERS OF HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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Absolute control of 


moisture content if In 1854 Joseph ‘Parsons built this original 
all Eagle-A Pap is “ ° . ° 4 
emaned by this m0d- mill. With the “ideal” of producing the 
ern unit kgOown as moa “ ° ° 
the Verigraph. finest of writing papers, he picked this site 
below the great Holyoke Dam to utilize 


Connecticut River water, so particularly 


® adapted to the manufacture of quality papers. 
rN This ideal has continued through the years. 
TI 
PAPERS The “know-how” and craftsmanship devel- 
This mark is you oped through four generations of skilled 
assurance of qualiry 


in paper. papermakers, combined with the latest type 
s 
of equipment as shown above, now produce 


EAGLE-A 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


The leadership of this 100% Rag Extra No. 1 bond paper for busi- 
ness stationery remains unchallenged in the field of fine bond papers. 


Only through the most progressive and modern methods of paper- 
making—backed by over 90 years of “know-how” and the use of 
the finest materials—could this outstanding bond paper hold its 
dominant position in the national market. Its exceptional quality 
survives Competitive tests. 


Ask your Printer, Lithographer or Engraver for Eagle-A Coupon 
Bond for your business stationery, with envelopes to match. 


Ask your stationer for 
EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


EAGLE-A_ PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION « HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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metric” now is America’s prominence 
in engineering and production, and 
this country’s high degree of indus. 
trialization. A change would be an ex. 
pensive enterprise. Every machine 
built here is based on countless meas. 
urements given in inches, pounds, 
gallons, etc.—and fractions thereof. 
And that stands for most goods pro. 
duced in this country and Great 
Britain. It would be a tremendous 
task, both difficult and costly, to 
change not only catalogs, textbooks, 
gages, machine tools, etc., but also 
nearly everybody’s way of thinking 
and figuring. Opposition to a change 
by many national engineering societies, 
therefore, cannot be attributed sim- 
ply to conservatism or inertia. Such 
an assumption is not only unjust but 
would oversimplify an involved eco- 
nomic problem and disregard a num- 
ber of points in favor of the common 
system. 


ONLY “NATURAL” SYSTEM? 


To those who call the decimal divi- 
sion the only “natural” one, and one 
which has proved to be convenient in 
our money, opponents of a change 
will point out that the dime and the 
cent are the only decimal divisions of 
the dollar and that the half, the quar- 
ter and the nickel answer to the “hu- 
man” demand to divide by two. 

In machine building and testing, 
the thousandth of an inch is used 
every day. There would be no substi- 
tute for this familiar shop measure in 
the metric system. Jumps of 10 or 
even 100 or 1,000, when using the 
millimeter, centimeter, meter and kilo- 
meter, are rather big for many practi- 
cal purposes. Those between our 
familiar units, 1/16, 4%, %4, %, 1 
inch, 1 foot, 1 yard, are more con- 
venient. The gap between the yard and 
the mile (1,760 yards) may always 
be spanned by the rod (5% yards) 
and the furlong (40 rods or 4% mile), 
though these jumps are certainly not 
easy to figure with. Further, advocates 
of the customary system insist that the 
human mind is simply not built for 
imagining, say, 400 items in a row 
and estimating their total length, while 
such dimensions as % inch or ll 
inches can be imagined because of 
their relationship to one inch or one 
foot. 

They claim that a gram is too minute 
a unit for weighing most things, that 
the next units, kilogram and metric 
ton, are 1,000 times as big, respec- 
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tively, while quarters, sixteenths, 
twentieths and twenty-fifths, such as 
we have in our avoirdupois weight 
system of drams, ounces, pounds, 
quarters, hundredweights and _ tons, 
are much more convenient and nat- 
ural, better adapted to the needs of 
the common man. 


FOOT MORE CONVENIENT 


As to the decimal dividing of the 
units, which, even most antagonists of 
the metric system agree, facilitates 
figuring, this might be applied to our 
units, just as our surveyors use deci- 
mal divisions of the foot. The foot is 
claimed to represent a more con- 
venient length than any in the metric 
system. For instance, in railroad sur- 
vey work in South America, done by 
U. S. engineers, a 100-meter tape is 
said to have proved to be inconveni- 
ently long. Curves are based on a non- 
decimal 20-meter chord, which is also 
used for measuring straight courses. 
This tape is said to be shorter than 
desirable and less convenient than the 
“decimal” 100-foot tape used here. 

Since the metric system is already 
legal in the U. S., its “adoption” ac- 
tually might amount to making its ex- 
clusive use compulsory by law, which 
would doubtless meet with consider- 
able resistance. But such laws have 
been passed in all “metric” countries 
in the interest of unification, simplifi- 
cation and international as well as in- 
ternal trade, and no country has ever 
gone back to its old units. But when 
compulsory legislation made the other 
countries metric they were little de- 
veloped industrially, whereas the U. S. 
is the most highly industrialized coun- 
try in the world. Therefore, a change 
to the metric system will become more 
difficult and costly the longer we wait. 
If it is ever to be made it should be 
done as soon as possible. 

It all boils down to this fundamental 
question: Do the advantages of the 
metric system outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of the customary system so much 
as to justify a change, with all the 
expenses and inconveniences involved? 
If so, can our economy afford to 
allow a cumbersome system of weights 
and measures to handicap our indus- 
trial progress, particularly in our 
dealings with foreign markets? Or 
are we already too deeply entrenched 
ever to fall in step with most of the 
rest of the world, including our best 
customers and our most aggressive 
competitors? 
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THE PIONEER 


VIRTUES STILL 
LIVE IN... 


THE NEW FRONTIER 


Our forefathers, united in the common task of carving America 
from a wilderness, had few tools with which to work. A mutual 
interest, cooperation and the will to do an honest day’s work 
were the pioneer virtues which helped them overcome mighty 
obstacles. Industries, realizing the need for such virtues to- 
day, will find that the pioneer spirit still lives in Mississippi. 
The people of Mississippi today are investing their money to 
build plants for industries under the BAWI plan. They have 
acommon interest in the industrial expansion of their state. 
To them, industrial employment is not just a job — it’s a future 
—a future they’re willing to work for. 


The trail blazed by the pioneer through 
Mississippi in years gone by is still evi- 
dent throughout much of the state. Why 
not get away for a while and relive the 
exciting history of this charming Deep 
South state? You'll find it exhilarating 
and restful. 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi’s industrial opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
(BAWI Means “Balance Agri- 


culture With Industry”) g@fATE Op 
ad poe 


VIEXY KSI) 


*x* THE RAW! STATE x 
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THE NATION REPORTS 


Industrial Outlook Now Con 


East Coast States 


Ww industry pounding ahead 
toward a predicted 200 billion 
dollar annual production rate; with 
employment at an all-time peak, pur- 
chasing power at record high; with 
continued expansion in use of credit— 
prime concern among most bankers, 
business leaders and economists in 
East Coast States is—INFLATION. 

Instalment sales are expected to 
jump as durable goods, which nor- 
mally are sold “on time,” become 
available in larger quantities. The 
great question is: Will big volume pro- 
duction, enough to satiate the public 
wants and bring keen price competi- 
tion, arrive soon enough to forestall 
further price increases and wage de- 
mands? 

New homes are not being built in 
this section as fast as they should be 
to make any appreciable dent in the 
dwelling shortage. Construction has 


been slowing down instead of increas- 
ing. Meanwhile, real estate prices, for 
both urban and farm properties, con- 
tinue to soar. 

Leather and shoe manufacturing 
spokesmen recently stated that hides 
have started to move to tanners in this 
area and indications are that the crisis, 
which closed some shoe factories here 
and threatened a general shutdown of 
the industry, has passed. Volume shoe 
and leather goods production is hoped 
for soon, now that ceiling prices on 
hides have been set and inventories of 
hides are being checked by Civilian 
Production Administration. 

Commuting from home to office by 
airplane is now a reality. Five round 
trips a day between Eastern end of 
Long Island and New York City’s East 
Twenty-Third Street Midtown Skyport 
is present schedule of Long Island 
Airlines ——ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


Midwest States 


MALL business enterprises, heavy 

wartime casualties, are showing a 
healthy recovery through the Midwest 
States. Ohio leads the way, with more 
small concerns registered now than at 
any time in its history. Before the 
year’s end she will have well over 
60,000 employers. Illinois, Michigan 
and Indiana are also flourishing in- 
cubators of “little” business. 

The returned service man has been 
an important factor in the revitaliza- 
tion of Midwest small business. Not 
only has he started many new enter- 
prises himself, but he has supplied the 
manpower for some and the purchas- 
ing demand for others. 

Store sales, up an average of 26% 
over a year ago, are threatened with a 
sharp drop as long threatened buyers’ 
strikes materialize. Detroit was the 
first scene of such demonstrations, 
when thousands of CIO-UAW-led con- 
sumers groups picketed shopping cen- 
ters for a short period. Similar exhibi- 
tions followed in other Michigan com- 
munities. 

Revolutionary developments in rail- 
24 


road affairs are springing from the 
Great Lakes area. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway and its companion lines, 
the Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette, 
have launched a $25 million program 
to renew all passenger equipment. 
Robert R. Young, progressive C & O 
board chairman, predicts that if other 
lines follow the example of full main 
line replacements it will mean orders 
for at least 47,000 new Pullmans, day 
coaches, diners and baggage cars with- 
in the next few years. 

Many ambitious airport plans, call- 
ing for purchase and development of 
large tracts, are interesting Midwest 
real estate operators. Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Akron and Cleveland are en- 
gaged now in such negotiations, the 
latter alone proposing an immediate 
expenditure of $100 million to provide 
facilities for anticipated air travel. 
Based on present air transport statis- 
tics, estimates are that by 1960 this 
area will handle 5.5 million passengers, 
110,000 tons of express and freight 
and 54,500 tons of air mail annually. 


—Ora_ S. PFLuc. 


New England States 


T seems to be a “woman’s world” 

in Massachusetts industry at pres- 
ent: recent reports from 600 establish- 
ments, employing 500,000 workers, 
expressed two months’ expansion needs 
for 9,000 additional workers, of which 
8,000 were specified as females. One 
reason for the phenomenon: Heavy in- 
dustries, which employ a_preponder- 
ance of men, have been slow to effect 
reconversion due to inability to fill 
supply “pipe lines.” 

Total realty sales in Metropolitan 
Boston area for first half of 1946 were 
52% above those in like 1945 term. 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. plans a 14-story building for long 
distance dial phones in Boston, to cost 
$18,000,000, half of this for the struc- 
ture and the rest for equipment. MIT, 
world-famous scientific institution, will 
build at Cambridge, Mass., a $187,000 
laboratory to teach war veterans the 
secrets of gas turbines and jet propul- 
sion. Convention business will boom 
in Boston in 1947 and 1948; in one 
week, six national conventions, which 
will bring more than 10,000 visitors to 
the city, were booked. 

New England’s oldest industry— 
fishing—will become more air-mind- 
ed; owners of some 60 trawlers and 
draggers operating out of Boston’s 
Fish Pier plan to make shipments of 
fresh fish from the cold North Atlan- 
tic waters to dinner tables in the West 
by fast air cargo. Airline companies 
are keenly interested. 

Now-it-can-be-told-item: Metal Hy- 
drides, Inc., Beverly, Mass., was for a 
time during the war our only source 
of uranium, so vital in development of 
atomic energy. The company was 
financed by Ventures, Ltd., a Canadian 
“venture capital” proposition. 

—Davip Mack. 


Southern States 


‘ EW businesses are opening up in 
N the South, established firms are 
expanding, and the huge agricultural 
population is receiving more for its 
products than it has in a generation. 
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The © sn Bag and Paper Corp., 
which operates one of the largest pulp 
mills in the country at Savannah, an- 
nounces its completed plans for the 
erection of a $3,000,000 box plant for 
making corrugated shipping con- 
tainers. 

The kaolin industry, producing in- 
dustrial clay in various Southern areas 
where this type of earth abounds, is 
being expanded in a number of locali- 
ties, with modern equipment and 
methods being introduced to bring 
more efficient production to this old- 
time Southern industry. 

Cotton, still the mainstay of mil- 
lions of Southern farm families, is 
now bringing 35¢ a pound and better, 
more than at any time in 25 years. 
Bright leaf, flue-cured tobacco is 
bringing record prices throughout the 
tobacco belt, some high grades selling 
for 65¢ a pound and higher. Pros- 
pects are bright for a profitable pea- 
nut crop, to be marketed in the next 
few weeks. Other Southern farm prod- 
ucts are also bringing money into the 
pockets and smiles to the faces of 
land-owners, share-croppers and ten- 
ants throughout the region. 

In Birmingham, the Southern Re- 
search Institute is pioneering a more 
scientific and technical approach to 
the problems of Southern industry. 
The Institute, now self-supporting and 
expanding, has already opened new 
fields for the peanut and citrus fruit 
industries as well as other products, 
and studies are progressing on cotton, 
tobacco, paper products, lumber, chem- 
icals and other Southern resources. 

—Makrvin Cox. 


Pacific States 


HE optimistic view: The West 
Coast is on the verge of the great- 

est industrial boom of all times, de- 
layed only by building limitations and 
continued shortages of some raw mate- 
rials, notably steel. Certainly backlogs 
of local firms and announced expan- 
sion plans add up to impressive totals. 
More cautious industrialists, how- 
ever, are asking to what extent these 
backlogs reflect protective duplicate 
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widerably Brighter 


ordering by both processer and con- 
sumer. Also, what if Eastern: manufac- 
turers get their goods into Western 
markets first? Seeking the answers for 
hundreds of new or expansion-minded 
firms, market analysts and research 
organizations are doing a land office 
business. 

In Region 9 (San Francisco North- 
ward) industrial construction is en- 
couraged by signs of CPA relaxation. 
In the week ending Aug. 1, 140 non- 
housing permits were approved for 
$4,458,000, highest since week of June 





20. San Francisco-Oakland accounted 
for half the total, with Portland and 
Seattle running under a half million 
each. Real estate transactions are up 
50% over last year. San Francisco 
now averages $23 million per month; 
Portland sales for July were $13.4 
million, nearly twice 1945. 

Reflecting mounting construction 
costs, so far this year 32,500 building 
permits in Los Angeles total $150 mil- 
lion. This is less than twice the num- 
ber of 1945 at over five times the cost. 
San Francisco’s 4,400 permits, at $25 
million, gained 74% in number and 
285% in value. 

The steel situation continues ex- 
tremely difficult. Most warehouses are 
entirely depleted of hot rolled, cold 
rolled and galvanized sheets. Bars are 
available only in the larger sizes and 
structural steel is spotty. Present back- 
logs exceed expected supplies for the 
remainder of the year. 

Shortages in log and labor supplies 
still hamper production in the West 
Coast lumber industry. The industry’s 
unfilled orders at 500 million board 
feet are declining about 40 million 


board feet weekly, but still stand 
twice as high as in normal times. 
—Cnar-es F. Berry. 


Western States 


L ipmeanes air lines are getting 

some of their heaviest play and 
trying some of their most significant 
experiments. Especially noteworthy in 
the merchandising field is a tie-up be- 
tween Continental Airlines and Sears, 
Roebuck to serve three Colorado cities 
—Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. Customers’ orders from these 
cities are teletyped to Sears’ Kansas 
City warehouse and flown out by Con- 
tinental to give customers overnight 
delivery. The plan has succeeded be- 
yond expectations. 

You can pretty well forecast trend 
of national air freight development by 
watching experimental moves in this 
section of scant rail facilities. Indica- 
tive of region’s air consciousness is 
success of Omaha’s recent World Fair 
of Aviation, which pulled largest paid 
admission crowd in Nebraska history. 
Backers of Denver’s International Air 
Show also expect to make the event an 
annual affair, due to the record crowds 
it drew in late August. 

Building activity throughout the re- 
gion continues at record high levels, 
even though government clamp-down 
on public works did slow up numerous 
reclamation projects. 

Emboldened by willingness of voters 
to approve bond issues for civic im- © 
provements, two of the West’s largest 
cities, Omaha and Denver, are prepar- 
ing to submit “city plans” of record 
size to their voters. Omaha is shooting 
for $15 million in new city works. 
Denver City Fathers will start with $6 
million in requests. 

Look for oil refining activities to be 
expanded in this region. Increasing 
Western oil production and a growing 
Western market are the causes. 

Bureau of Mines is attracting atten- 
tion in Colorado with its $2 million 
oil shale demonstration plant—the key 
plant for experiments to determine 
whether oil can be extracted commer- 
cially from the abundant oil shale de- 
posits of Wyoming, Utah and Colo- 
rado. Estimates are that reserves in 
these three states will ultimately yield 
100 billion barrels of oil. 

—EuGENE CERVI. 
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..in Juvenile Clothing 


Encdhemees 


By THE EDITORS 


HE Children’s Garment Exchange, 

a new and novel business idea 

now blossoming in the Midwest, 
is making a strong bid for recognition 
by opportunity seekers. 

The idea is based on the principle 
that mothers of children—from infants 
up to the age of 16—all have garments 
that the kids have outgrown. Added to 
this is the fact that keeping fast-grow- 
ing children clothed is an expensive 
proposition. If these mothers bring 
their children’s outgrown clothes to the 
Exchange, they can replace them with 
garments turned in by parents of chil- 
dren in a different age group, and 
thereby save a great deal of money. 

Such an Exchange is now in opera- 
tion in Minneapolis, and doing a land- 
office business. Mrs. S. J. Diamond, 
the owner, is herself the mother of 
two girls, now aged eight and a half 
and 14. She became discouraged when, 
three months after she had bought an 
expensive snow suit for one of the 
girls, it was outgrown. The idea of the 
Exchange occurred to her then, and 


she decided to try it. 
FROM 20 GARMENTS TO 10,000 


In February, 1945, she rented an 
office in a loop arcade, stocked it in- 
itially with 20 garments discarded by 
her own children because they didn’t 
fit any more, and put a small ad in 
the paper. When newspaper reporters 
discovered what she was doing, they 
played it up handsomely, as a revolu- 
tionary idea that would be a tremen- 
dous boon to mothers. 

Three months later the idea had 
caught on so well that Mrs. Diamond 
moved her Exchange into a spacious, 
air-conditioned ground floor shop. To- 
day, her original stock of 20 garments 
has grown into an accumulation of 
more than 10,000. These include shoes, 
underwear, pajamas, dresses, costumes, 
suits, coats, hats, rubbers, overshoes, 
snow suits, sweaters, blouses, shirts, 
socks, gloves, mittens, slacks, shorts, 
raincoats, robes, boots and also, by 
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popular demand, baby furniture, blan- 
kets, toys, skates and similar things, 
all sorted according to types and sizes 
and displayed on racks and counters, 
just as they would be in an ordinary 
retail store. 

Here’s how the Exchange operates: 
There is no direct exchange of cloth- 
ing. The customer brings in a garment 
and leaves it to be sold, at a mutually 
agreed price. Then, if she wishes, the 
customer purchases something else, 
from the other garments which have 
been left for sale. 

After agreeing on how much the 
customer is to receive from a garment 
left for sale, Mrs. Diamond places her 





cause none of the merchandise han- 
dled is new. 

A location in the center of the shop- 
ping district is indicated as the safest 
bet, on the basis of the Minneapolis 
store’s experience. 

The required capital, to start an 
Exchange on a fairly large scale, need 
not exceed $5,000, most of which 
will be invested in counters, shelving, 
racks, decoration and advertising. The 
initial stock may be obtained partly by 
advertising, in advance, for used chil- 
dren’s garments, and partly by gar- 
ments obtained from relatives and 
friends with growing children. Mrs. 
Diamond has limited her advertising 





Here’s a ground-floor opportunity to invest in a brand new 
type of enterprise. If you like to sell, and have modest 
capital, its profit potentialities are excellent 





own mark-up on it. The sales price 
never exceeds 50% of the cost of that 
item, new. The percentage of mark-up 
varies. Some customers have exagger- 
ated ideas as to the value of their gar- 
ments and want to get high prices, but 
the majority are reasonable in their 
demands, so that the Exchange is 
readily able to maintain its policy of 
selling all goods at 50%—or less—of 
the new cost value. 

So far as is known, this Children’s 
Garment Exchange is the only one in 
operation in the country, but Mrs. 
Diamond believes there should be 
room for one in every city. The busi- 
ness is basically simple, but whoever 
starts it must, above all else, first be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the 
cost of every new item of children’s 
wear, so as to know how the goods 
coming in must be priced. 

A license is required to operate a 
second-hand goods store in many if 
not most communities, and the FEx- 
change comes under this category be- 


chiefly to classified sections of the 
newspapers, and to word-of-mouth. 

It is significant that the Children’s 
Garment Exchange was started in the 
midst of a period of huge prosperity, 
when it might have been expected that 
most mothers wouldn’t bother to buy 
used exchange garments. But the Ex- 
change has among its more than 2,500 
steady customers some of the wealthi- 
est families in town. One reason for 
this is that stores are short of many 
items which can be obtained in the 
Exchange. If the general prosperity 
lessens, Mrs. Diamond’s business is 
expected to do an even bigger business 
than ever. 

The idea has such a strong appeal 
that whoever starts an Exchange in an- 
other city is very likely to receive 
plenty of free newspaper and radio 
publicity, as has the Minneapolis unit. 
Finally, an excellent feature of the 
business is the fact that it can be 
tested, experimentally, on an unusual- 
ly small scale. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 





Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“LITTLE FREE ENTERPRISE” 


From the St. Louis Labor Tribune 
(AFL): 

Since the horse and buggy days 
ended, actually there has been precious 
little genuine free enterprise function- 
ing in our economy. Monopoly ever 
since has been monotonously plowing 
under real competitive enterprise with 
increasing effectiveness. . . . 

Four large distilleries make 61% of 
the nation’s whiskey. Five big grocery 
chains do 19% of the nation’s grocery 
business. Three giant firms clean up 
with 80% of all the soap used in this 
country—Procter & Gamble account- 
ing for almost half of it. Similar con- 
centrations can be found in drugs, 
meat packing and other products that 
enter into the daily cost of living. ... 

It’s high time that the Administra- 
tion gets active and makes effective 
use ‘of the Anti-Trust laws. If these 
laws do not suffice, let’s draft new laws 
that will prove effective. 


“COUNTRY FACES CRISIS" 


From the International Teamster 
(AFL; circulation 660,783) : 

In the fitst 14 days after Congress 
strangled the OPA, the prices of 28 
basic commodities rose 22.7 per cent. 

A crisis confronts the country. 
Every price increase reduces the wages 
of labor. After a short time the work- 
ing man becomes unable to buy the 
essentials of life with his pay check. 

Then he lays down his tools and 
demands more wages. Industry uses 
that as the excuse for higher prices. 
Eventually, nobody can buy the prod- 
ucts of industry. Factories close. Mil- 
lions of men are idle. Industrial paral- 
ysis results.... : 

Industry is attempting to brand, in 
advance, all future strikes as Com- 
munist conspiracies. With strikes dis- 
torted into alien conspiracies, the de- 
mand will be made to call out the 
Army to suppress, not a strike, but a 
“conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment.” 
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In short, professedly to avert a revo- 
lution, industry has decided on tactics 
that are a revolution. After the strikes 
have been quelled by armed force, the 
next step will be to destroy the unions. 


“TWO VIEWS" 


From The Advance (CIO; circula- 
tion 251,244) : 

Ficures Don’t MistEap—But Fic- 
URERS CaN. Across the editor’s desk in 
the space of a few hours came. . . two 
separate treatments of some startling 
facts on how Americans live. 

“RISE IN THE INCOME LEVEL,” said 
the headline of one, “More GETTING 
$2,000 to $5,000. RepucTIon In Low- 
EST BRACKET FAMILIES FROM 81.5% 
TO 47%.” The other headline was 
brief but eloquent: “INcoME or HALF 
U. S. Famiies Is Unper $2,000.” 

The first headline came from ... a 
magazine written, for and read by 
business men. The second headline was 
that of Labor Press Associates, a news 
agency that writes for and is read by 
workers. 

To the business magazine the impor- 
tant fact was that 10,500,000 families 
had moved out of the absolutely poor 
class, at least momentarily. To the 
labor news agency, the important fact 
was that after four years of unequalled 
prosperity, America’s wealth is still a 





From St. Louis Labor Tribune (AFL) 


myth to half of our families. What 
business acclaims as progress, workers 
condemn as shameful.... . 

This is a clear warning that Ameri- 
can prosperity is resting on spindly 
and shaky legs; on inadequate pur- 
chasing power; on underpaid workers. 


“FANTASTIC PROFITS” 


From the Dispatcher (CIO): 

The Comptroller General of the 
United States, Lindsay C. Warren, has 
charged the American shipowners with 
a wholesale 8 billion dollar robbery of 
the American people. Only he uses 
more polite language. ... 

This latest expose of shipowner 
pirating and looting of the United 
States Treasury, like the others, has 
brought no real investigation. The 
shipowners’ lobbyists in Washington 
have been able to stymie any real in- 
vestigation. They know that if the 
shameless story breaks it will make 
all other wartime profiteering look 
sick. 


“FEDERAL SPENDING” 


From the Shipyard Worker (CIO) : 

Cutting Federal spending during 
this reconversion period cuts out jobs, 
reduces purchasing power and fosters 
unemployment. 


“TAX RELIEF” 


From The Labor Review (AFL): 

A proposed amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution is going the rounds on 
the State Legislature. It calls for a 
limit of 25% on the income tax that 
the Federal Government may collect 
from any individual. This is called 
“tax relief.” For whom is it relief? 
Obviously, only for the taxpayers in 
the upper income brackets. 

When the people in the upper brack- 
ets are relieved of taxes, that fact does 
not increase the amount of goods and 
services they buy. But when those in 
the lower brackets have to pay higher 
taxes, they can’t buy as many goods 
and services as before, and certainly 
not as many as they need. That means 
that higher taxes in the lower brackets 
reduce production and start the nation 
toward unemployment and depression. 
















Qn THIS PAGE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS ABOUT 
AMERICAN BUSINESS AND THE 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. 


EVERY ISSUE, 


~~ WORLD starving for goods, 
which must be largely bought 
from the U.S.A., is anxiously 
watching the increasing signs of in- 
flation here which will make purchases 
more difficult: 


From Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, 
Canada (Independent Liberal) : 

“The trend of American prices can 
be of tremendous concern to the rest 
of the world. . . . One of the two 
main factors which might cause an 
international trend toward currency 
devaluation . . . is the possibility of 
inflation in America due to the virtual 
elimination of OPA. . . . In the be- 
ginning, inflationary processes in the 
U.S.A. would help the British and oth- 
er exporters . . . for a wild rise in 
U.S. prices would give them an op- 
portunity for quick profits. . . . The 
danger, however, is that American 
manufacturers, finding that their pres- 
ent domestic boom is of short dura- 
tion, will be tempted to find overseas 
markets at any prices. The pressure 
for the devaluation of the American 
dollar might prove irresistible.” 


From Le Populaire, Paris, France 
(Socialist) : . 

“The reason for spiralling prices in 
the U.S.A. is the same as in France: 
the demand is greater than the amount 
of goods offered. Production is insuf- 
ficient to supply even the demands of 
the domestic market. . . . But there is 
a vast difference between the French 
and the American economy. . . . In 
the U.S. the shortages are purely tem- 
porary and transitory, as their produc- 
tive machinery is intact but not yet 
fnlly reconverted. . . . The real prob- 
lem that will confront the American 
economy in four to five years will be 
that of 1929--SUPERPRODUCTION.” 


{ WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


} America— Through 
* Foreign Eyes 


From La Cité Nouvelle, Brussels, 
Belgium (Independent Progressive) : 

“The partial re-establishment of a 
free market for goods in the U.S.A. 
brings in its train varied repercus- 
sions. .. . A peculiar feature is that 
the price in which there is the great- 
est spread is the wholesaler’s in rela- 
tion to the manufacturer’s, because the 
wholesaler wants a profit margin 
closer to the retailer’s. The latter in 
turn is tempted to hike his prices in 
return. . . . However, the consumers, 
principally of the working class type, 
threaten to use their special counter- 
weapon—a buyer’s strike, a weapon 
which at times has re-established the 
law of supply and demand. . . . There 
is also in the U.S a large number of 
businesses which are both wholesale 
and retail, which naturally tends to 
reduce the threat of runaway prices.” 


From Jornal do Commercio, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (Independent) : 

“Prices are rising perpendicularly 
with startling suddenness in the U.S.A. 
Our good neighbors to the North are 
goggle-eyed at the sudden dearness of 
everything. 


. . . In the land of the 





“| just weigh the mail and 
vote accordingly!" 





“elevators” and the “Elevated” they 
have not previously made the acquain- 
tance of this particular brand of eleva- 
tion. For the war, which lasted years, 
did not produce there the phenomenon 
of inflation.” 


From Arbeiterbladet, Oslo, Norway 
(Labor) : 

“The termination of effective price 
control represents a great loss for 
American workers. Beginning _ last 
Fall, they went on strike for higher 
wages, with the understanding that 
prices would remain under control.” 


Sensitive to constant American at- 
tacks on her own foreign trade meth- 
ods, such as imperial preference agree- 
ments, England never passes up an 
opportunity to point out inconsis- 
tencies in American foreign trade 
policies: 

From The Economist, 
England (Financial) : 

“It is quite clear that if the ‘Buy 
American’ clauses are fully imple- 
mented in the interests of marginal 
producers, the new Stock-piling Act, 
so far from becoming an appropriate 
channel for contra-cyclical purchases 
on the principle of buffer stock 
schemes, will amount to little more 
than a high tariff on imports from 
abroad. . . . It will be hard to recon- 
cile these provisions with the pro- 
posals for trade expansion outlined by 
the State Department last November.” 
(See Forses, February 1, 1946). 


London, 


Canada, our good neighbor to the 
North, pays the U.S. a neat compli- 
ment in the following comment: 


From Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, 
Canada (Independent Liberal) : 

“One reason that the U.S is a pro- 
gressive country with a lusty spirit of 
freedom is that its immigration policy 
of the 19th Century attracted the reb- 
els of Europe. Hundreds of thousands 
of people crossed the ocean to find a 
land where enterprise could flourish un- 
trammelled, where men could speak.” 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Trouble Shooters 
For Small Business 


HE American small business man 

has often been described as the 
“backbone of our economy.” But few 
people are aware of the present day 
complexity of the small business man’s 
management problems. On a compara- 
ble scale, they are as numerous or as 
detailed as those of a great industrial 
corporation. 

For example, the manager of a 
small enterprise today is faced with 
perplexing labor problems, with the 
encyclopedic terminology of income 
tax forms and instructions and with 
the detailed wage-hour regulations 
governing the job classification of his 
employees and the establishment of 
overtime rates, all of which must be 
scrupulously observed. He must study 
his cost accounting, ponder the crea- 
tion of a pension or bonus system and, 
when he has the time, review a trade 
analysis of competition in his area. 


MANY PITFALLS 


Heretofore, he has had to rely al- 
most entirely on himself for the solu- 
tion of his myriad problems. He could 
not justify the employment of a legal 
staff or an accounting department of 
a size sufficient to advise him on every 
current problem. He simply had to 
find his own way through the adminis- 
trative, governmental, statistical and 
accounting tangles of modern business. 
And in not a few cases he put himself 
in a costly predicament when, unknow- 
ingly, he violated some regulation gov- 
erning the operation of his business 
or the wages of his employees. 

Today, however, in Boston, Mass., 


an alert, well integrated organization — 


called Industrial Plan is attracting the 
close attention of those concerned with 
the multiple problems of the small en- 
trepreneur. Industrial Plan, a manage- 
ment advisory organization of skilled 
accountants and industrial relations 
consultants, is interested solely in the 
small business man. It advises its cli- 
ents, all small, independent owners, on 
wage-hour problems and the mainte- 
rance of essential accounting records. 
It guides them in business practices 
and regularly provides them wiih in- 
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formative data on market research and 
the manifold revisions of corporate 
income tax. 

Its clients are as varied as the many 
types of small business. One is the 
owner of a New England tool and die 
factory who is uncertain about what 
type of bonus system to install. An- 
other is the proprietor of a suburban 
laundry who is confused by the regu- 
lations setting forth the job classifica- 
tions of his employees. A third is a 
poultry breeder, one of the largest in 
New England, who runs his establish- 
ment as a family affair and is dis- 
turbed by the huge income tax levies 
that are unbalancing the economy of 
his operation. 

As the problems of management con- 
tinue to grow complex, more and more 
small, independent business men in 
the New England area are placing in- 
creasingly heavy responsibility on 
Industrial Plan’s carefully selected 
staff. That it is the answer to many of 
the small entrepreneur’s business bur- 
dens is evidenced by the remark made 
recently by one of its clients, a restau- 
rant owner: “They take care of 90% 
of my worries. Now, for a change, I 
can spend some time really running 
the restaurant.” 
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“J. W.—your door is supposed to be 
open to employees at all times!" 





EN ehe Foret Time... 
CONTROL 


0f50t05,000 11. 


PRESSURES 


a 


adjustable switch! 


The new X-Press Pressure Switch 
gives adjustable dial control of this 
entire medium to extra-high pressure 
range with an operating differential 
of less than 10%. Actuated by gas or 
liquid pressures, the electrical circuit 
can be used to operate, control pro- 
tective devices, or set off alarm sig- 
nals on heavy hydraulic presses and 
machines, pneumatic tools, high- 
pressure process equipment and 
pipelines, etc. The X-Press Switch 
is dustproof, splashproof, and only 
314” x 2” x 4” in size, It is a product 
of DIAPHLEX, a division of Cook 
Electric Company devoted to mak- 
ing precision pressure switches and 
bellows devices. 


Perhaps your plant or products can 
benefit from our experieace in ad- 
vanced designing for many indus- 
tries. For further information on the 
X-Press and other pressure con- 
trollers sensitive to as low as 1 psi, 
absolute, we invite your letterhead 
request for our new Booklet Num- 
ber 601. 


(DIALEX\ 
orene} ¢ ELECTRIC COMPANY 


chicago 14, | 


Sales and Engineering Offices i 














A WELCOME 
ADDITION 


OFFICE! 4 


ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 





Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
lighter. Ideal for your desk . . . and 
in your home, too! Covered in simu- 
lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
ily chrome plated. At better stores 
everywhere. 


Exgincered with the FamonsGalter 
__/ recteton- Witlod Yr Wheel 





l 

yx The GIANT Lighters make ! 

;o" excellent gift for your 1946 | 
goodwill advertising. These can | 
be supplied with individual chro- i 

I mium initials or with embossed \ 

I firm name imprinted—or both, | 

| if desired. 


| WRITE FOR FULL verans! 


Ratiencincninesausandttnetndanmnmane 


Py . By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 
<" GALTER PRODUCTS CO. 

711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
30 














NEW IDEAS 





.in Photography, Refrigeration, Car Heat- 
ing, Aluminum, Office Methods, Plastics 


FILM FACTS 


Photographic fans should welcome 
a solution that develops, stops, fixes 
and hardens film—all in one operation. 
It’s a product of Photographic Chemi- 
cal Research, Inc., the first of a line 
of time-saving photographic chemical 
items. Called Unidel, it does away with 
timing, eliminates the stop and fix 
baths from the developing process. 
Negatives developed this way are re- 
ported to be extremely clear, clean and 
soft-toned. 


WOVEN METAL 


This unusual machine not only 
“weaves” metals, but can also produce 
patterns of woven plastics, wood and 
rubber. Hundreds of unique designs 





and styling combinations are made 
possible by this multi-weave process, 
with potential applications for air con- 
ditioning and heating grilles, window 
blinds, screens, decorative partitions, 
etc. The weight and size of the multi- 
weave design is determined by the 
gauge of the material desired, permit- 
ting single or multiple, wide or nar- 
row strands, in a variety of colors and 
finishes. 


WINDOW MAGIC 


What’s said to be one of the most 
efficient thermal and dust insulation 
units yet developed is Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.’s Twindow. A double-glass 
window, it’s made of two or more 
plates of glass enclosing a hermetically 
sealed air space. It prevents condensa- 
tion or frosting, is ideal for use as 
display windows. Other advantages: by 
providing a measure of control over 


temperature and humidity, it helps to 
reduce Winter heating and Summer air 
conditioning costs. 


JUVENILE PLASTICS 


Here’s an opportunity for juvenile 
pastime or money making. Plasticor, 
a miniature molding machine, now en- 
ables anyone to make plastic objects 
in his own home. A practical replica 
of plastic-factory giants, it can be 
plugged into any home electrical out- 
let, operates without dirt or danger. 
All types of toys, badges or buttons 
can be produced in various colors. 


MOISTURE ELIMINATOR 


Round ceramic beads, smaller than 
a pea, are now available to protect 
machinery, foods and textiles from 
moisture deterioration. A wartime de- 
velopment of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., these beads are honeycombed with 
microscopic pores which draw mois- 
ture from the air around them. When 
saturated, the beads can be regenerated 
by heating or mechanical drying. 
They’re now used to keep storage 
warehouses dry and to supplement re- 
frigeration systems and drying sol- 
vents. In the home, a few of these 
beads will keep salt from caking or 
tools from rusting. Special units are 
now being designed for homes in hu- 
mid climates. 


EASY PAYMENT 


Outstanding feature of this McBee 
collating board for writing payrolls in 
one operation is its sliding and notched 
bar. As the payroll register is at- 


tached, the operator simply moves it 
up one notch for each entry. Check 
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and record are removed at the same 
time. Made of aluminum, the board 
has a heavy cellulose shield which pro- 
tects the bottom records from smudg- 
ing. Writing is always done in a nat- 
ural position—the center of the board. 


PLASTIC INSULATOR 


Here’s a General Electric plastics 
material made to shrink on the han- 
dies and grips of wrenches, pliers and 
wire cutters, serving as an electrical 
insulator. Tough, durable, the mate- 
rial is applied after it has been im- 





mersed in a special dilator solution, 
which causes it to expand half again 
its normal size. When thoroughly dry, 
it shrinks to smaller than its original 
size to form a tight fit over the han- 
dles. It’s reported to be unaffected by 
temperature and humidity. 


MIGHTY MITE 


A nickel a month will bring an elec- 
tronic sanitation sentinel into your 
home refrigerator. It will be made pos- 
sible by Westinghouse’s miniature 
Sterilamp, the size of an automobile 
headlight bulb. This ultraviolet lamp, 
screwed into a niche of the refriger- 
ator cabinet’s interior, pours forth a 
barrage of bacteria-killing rays as well 
as producing ozone in the air. 


WARMER AUTOS 


Greater comfort is in store for car 
drivers, the result of the newly per- 
fected Motorola gasoline car heater. 
Push-button operated, it works inde- 
pendently of the automobile engine, 
maintains car temperature at a selected 
heat through all weather changes. 
Operation is fully automatic, exactly 
like a thermostat-controlled home heat- 
ing unit. 


ALUMINUM AID 


Engineers and designers will now 
have an easier time selecting the prop- 
er type aluminum alloy for specific 
jobs. The trick is done by a slide rule 
type chart devised by the Reynolds 
Metals Co. The gadget lists 18 com- 
monly used alloys with their proper- 
ties and characteristics. 
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Take a letter from A/ to Z 


Waren you turn the telephone dial you are tak- 
ing control of one of the world’s largest and 
most ingenious machines, 

It is a giant mechanical brain which remem- 
bers and passes along the letters and the num- 
bers you select. It sets up traffic lights to hold 
the road open, and reports back if the telephone 
you want is busy. 

Dial has made great strides in recent years, but 
greater things are in store. 

Some day, Bell Laboratories will make it pos- 
sible for you to dial across the United States as 
simply and promptly as you dial a neighbor now. 


All of this is part and parcel of the over-all 
Bell Telephone Laboratories program — to help 
the Bell System keep on giving you the finest 
telephone service in the world. 
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Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based on its essen- 


tial value to the reader. 





® Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 925 Elkhart, indiana. ‘“‘PHYSICAL FITNESS” 
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WALL STREET 


For the Airlines: 


Wanted: A Daniel 


It’s no secret that a revolution is tak- 
ing place in the air industry—a revolu- 
tion so swiftly paced that it would 
require the judgment of a Daniel, the 
wisdom of a Socrates combined with 
the imagination of a Jules Verne in 
order to appraise its final result. The 
fact remains, individual airlines in the 
past year have been doing two jobs re- 
markably well—have carried on a 
tremendously expanded day-by-day 
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Newest Merrill Lynch Study: 
- No Sleepy Giant 


business and, at the same time, have 
been laying the groundwork for an al- 
most brand new airline system in the 
years ahead. The rub: What form will 
this new system take? 

No sleepy giant, the airline industry 
is fully aware of its many problems, is 
determined to transform them into 
opportunities. In order to help investors 
understand this situation, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just com- 
pleted a study of the diverse factors 
confronting the industry. Entitled 
‘“ ATRLINES—1946,” this booklet dis- 
cusses competition, Government regu- 
lation, labor costs, management prob- 
lems, passenger and cargo potentials, 
amount and types of new equipment as 
well as other varying aspects affecting 
the industry’s prospects. In addition, 
‘“ AIRLINES—1946” contains individual 
analyses of 18 leading companies. 

As with all M L, P, F & B studies, 
readers need only indicate their inter- 
est in order to receive a copy of “Arr- 
LINES — 1946.”* It will be mailed 
promptly—without charge. They will 
find it presents a frank, fair and factual 
picture of one of the most interesting 
of American industries. 





* For your copy of “Arr INES—-1946” address your 
request to: Department “FM,” Merrill Lynch, Bierce. 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. 





BUSINESS INFORMATION 





What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—We are seeking information about the 
construction, characteristics, etc. of various 
textiles. What trade associations and trade 
publications contain this information?—F. G. 


GeENaTO, pres., Commercial Corp., Manila, 
ae 


A.—Trade Publications: American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass.; 
Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Cotton, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Trade 
Associations: American Cotton 
Mfrs. Assn.; First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; National 
Assn. of Wool Mfrs., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Textile Re- 
search Institute, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Q.—Where can we obtain more informa- 
tion about the “Sound On Paper” develop- 
ment discussed recently in Forses?—Mar- 
KET Researcu Dept., International Business 
Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


A.—Midwest Research Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Q.—Collier’s recently ran an article about 
pulverized redwood bark as a soil condition- 
er. Where can this material be purchased? 
—W. C. Davis, Missouri State Highway 
Dept., Jefferson City, Mo. 


A.—Redwood Fibre Products Co., 
260 Chestnut Ave., Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 


Q.—Forses recently referred to a hydrau- 
lic-driven vehicle developed by the Super- 
draulic Corporation. What is the address of 
this company?—Cot. E. W. Bett, War 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 


A.—Superdraulic Corp., Miller at 
Ford Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Q.—An article on “Deep Drawn Laminat- 
ing” developed by Andover-Kent appeared 
recently in Forses. Could you supply us 
with their address?—Guiopse Corp. (Air- 
craft Div.), Joliet, Il. 


A.—Allen Ave., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Q.—Where can we obtain an up-to-date 
mailing list of the presidents and secretaries 
of organized Garden Clubs throughout the 
United States?—S. Fiuxe, Ashland Times- 
Gazette, Ashland, O. 


A.—National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Q.—An article “Guideposts to Wall Street” 
refers to a World Almanac. Can you tell 
me where I might purchase one?—D. D. 
Kiney, Soldier’s Field, Boston, Mass. 


A—It is published by the New 
York World-Telegram, 125 Barclay 
St., New York 15, N. Y., and can be 
purchased at book stores. 





Check List for 
Management 


{Continued from page 16) 


6. Would bulk shipments save freight and 
handling? Some companies have eliminated 
small shipments. 

7. What economies can be effected in 
packaging, labelling, handling, servicing? 

8. Have you made a new organization 
chart for personnel? One small war manu- 
facturer did and found four extra foremen 
left over. 

9. How can you increase marketing effi- 
ciency? In advertising? Selling? Dealer 
discounts? 

10. Are you covering too much territory, 
some at no profit? If so, should you concen- 
trate more on nearby markets? 

11. Can you save money by: reducing 
power loss; avoiding shutdowns; reducing 
spoilage; saving on maintenance; saving on 
weight of product; elimination of keeping 
unimportant records; saving and selling of 
by-products, etc.? 


o/ Profits 


This is the $64 question. Many 
points affecting profits have been cov- 
ered in previous parts of this check 


list. Here are some additional factors: 


1. Who is responsible for constant study 
of the profit picture? And does your pro- 
gram include putting the profit angle fre- 
quently before all executives in the various 
operating divisions of the company? 

2. Probably some products are _ high- 
profit, some low. Are you putting limits on 
low-profit goods—to get greater volume on 
higher priced merchandise? More and more 
companies are doing this. 

3. Are your advertising, selling and dealer 
helps aimed particularly at better profit 
lines—as far as is practicable? 

4. Are salesmen and dealers directed to 
—or given incentives for—selling better- 
profit items? 

5. What more can you do to improve your 
competitive position in the market on the 
most profitable merchandise? One company 
brought out a new line of super-quality 
merchandise and, so far, has this field to 
itself. 

6. Have you reduced or eliminated over- 
time pay wherever possible? 

7. How can so-called non-productive labor 
be reduced? 

8. Is the cost system geared to show up 
excess costs quickly, wherever they occur? 

9. How will increased production and 
sales affect profits? And what is the best 
production ratio on individual products to 
produce maximum profits? 
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Britain's Eye on Exports; 
But Her Future Parlous 


B. C. Forbes, now in Europe making a first-hand 
investigation of social-economic conditions, pre- 
sents the following summation of British post-war 
conditions, outlook. 


“I felt sorry for myself because I had no shoes 


_until I saw a man who had no feet.” 


Americans visiting European countries must 
grasp that sage, old Chinese morsel of philosophy. 

Our own land is seething with strife, discon- 
tent, uncertainty. 

But our troubles are light in contrast with the 
troubles afflicting lands across the Atlantic. 

We at least have enough to eat, enough to wear. 

Millions in Europe don’t. 

(Incidentally, one hears on every hand that 
only a trickle of the vast supplies sent from Amer- 
ica by UNRRA reaches the neediest, that pilfering 
by even high foreign officials is shockingly rife. 
that fortunes are being reaped from black mar- 
keting of relief supplies. Once again Uncle Sam 
is being widely laughed at for filling the role of 
Uncle Sap.) 

In Europe, as here, the darkest shadow over 
world reconversion to peace and equitable stabil- 
ity is Russia. Her avariciousness, overreaching 
activities and ambitions are contrasted with the 
broad-minded, tolerant, co-operative behavior of 
America. 

Verily, the United States has become the hope 
of the world. 


BRITAIN CONCENTRATING ON EXPORTS 


Napoleon called Britain “A nation of shop- 
keepers.” 

Notwithstanding that Britain is now ruled by 
a Labor Government, she has lost none of her 
business acumen. 

The fact is that in Britain, far more than in 
America, the administration of governmental ac- 
tivity resides, dominantly, in the hands of perma- 
nent officials, those who actively run departments 
no matter which political party holds office. They 
profoundly grasp the essentiality of furthering 
Britain’s international commercial interests under 
any and all circumstances. 
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They are doing so today most aggressively. 

Indeed, even the ordinary people in Britain 
complain that things they direly need are denied 
them, exported. Manufacturers and otner business 
men complain that raw materials they direly need 
are too heavily exported. 

The fact is that Britain’s exports are expanding 
enormously—July’s total of $348,000,000 was the 
highest for any month in the last ten years. 

This “nation of shopkeepers”, although pre- 
sided over by a Labor Government, isn’t hesitat- 
ing to impose severe sacrifices on its population 
in order to strengthen the nation’s commercial 
place and power in world markets, to bolster her 
debilitated currency, sterling. 

Depend upon it that Britain is not ready to 
surrender her oldtime spot in the sun. 


LABOR IS THE BOSS 

The Attlee Government, owing office to labor, 
is subservient to unionism. 

How topsy-turvy the economic situation in 
Britain has become is alarmingly illustrated by 
the fact that, though heretofore Britain’s funda- 
mental industrial strength was derived from her 
vast coal resources, the Government has issued 
an almost tearful plea to Britons to give up the 
use of coal and substitute fuel oil, every gallon 
of which has to be imported and the price sent 
out of the country! 

Adequate coal mine labor simply cannot be re- 
cruited. The Fuel Administration has been calling 
meetings of unemployed throughout the country, 
beseeching idle workers to become miners. In 
Glasgow the other day not one man attending 
responded: every last one of them preferred to 
continue to live on governmental relief. 

Unless the whole attitude of British wage earn- 
ers changes, unless ways and means can be de- 
vised to restrict the unconscionable shoveling-out 
of governmental largesse, Britain cannot but totter 
towards bankruptcy, especially since she has al- 
ready consumed most of the fat accumulated in 
her more vigorous, more virile and more self- 
reliant past.—B. C. Fores. 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
August 7, 1946 


| Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on Sep- 
tember 16, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 31, 1946. Checks will be 
| mailed. 











Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
September 10, 1946 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 24, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 


N W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The os of eee Canada at 
Ginger Incorpora’ at a mee 
thereof held - July 23, 1946 de- 

clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 ad share on the $4.25 
Cumulative ferred Stock and an 
initial dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the ion Stock of the par value 
of $1.6624 per share; both payable 
Oct. 1, 1946 to No stockholders record 
at the close of business on Sept. 11, 
1946. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wma. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 























AtiasCorporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share has been 
ae on the Common Stock of 

Corporation, payable Septem- 
= 20, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
September 5, 1946. 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
August 6, 1946. 




















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
IB M MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 126th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share, payable September 10, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
August 22, 1946. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks prepared on IBM Electric 
eet Card Accounting Machines will be 


J. G. PHILLIPS, Treasurer 
June 25, 1946 











ij M Johns-Manville 


JM Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


by Board of Directors declared a dividend 

75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
shle September 10, 1946, to holders of record 
August 31, 1946. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasarer 











STOCK TRADING 


Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 














X. Financial News and the Market 
By JOSEPH MINDELL | 


INANCIAL news, as originated, 

is likely to be technical, complex 

and incomprehensible to the un- 
initiated. The average reader is not 
too comfortable in the presence of 
arrays of figures. 

The American newspaper has devel- 
oped a dramatic or “catchy” style for 
appealing to its average reader, but 
unfortunately this type of treatment 
does not lend itself well to the han- 
dling of financial developments. Ra- 
tios, comparisons, figures in general 
have little news appeal for a populace 
scared ‘of all but the simplest mathe- 
matical computations. 


NEWS NOT ANALYZED 


Financial reporters are either not 
skilled enough in research and eco- 
nomic analysis or too hurried to do 
much of an analytic job. Besides, the 
journalistic job is not traditionally 
one of analysis, but rather one of re- 
porting. In any event, it would be 
physically impossible for the newspa- 
pers to cover all company and trade 
events at first hand. 

Financial news is to some extent 
large-scale rationalization. There are 
always items of good and bad news 
available side by side. When the news 
is referred to as the explanation for 
the day’s market movements, the items 
of good news are apt to be stressed 
on strong days and the items of bad 
news on weak days. An alert observer 
often can predict what news will be 
emphasized in financial columns the 
following day just by seeing what the 
market did. The press is a weather- 
cock as well as an advocate. 

Beyond all this, the mere appear- 
ance of financial news in itself makes 





JosepH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 


market technician, is economist for a lead- 
ing Stock Exchange firm. 


for a sort of overemphasis of what is 
mentioned. An earnings statement may 
overemphasize, within the total pic- 
ture, the importance of earnings com- 
pleted a month ago. Data on increased 
orders may focus attention too exclu- 
sively on that one part of the total 
picture. The merest rumor of merger 
has a bullish influence in rising mar- 
kets, irrespective of the final outcome 
of the merger. Newsprint prices are 
marked up a few cents and the shares 
of a newsprint manufacturer rise 5% 
that day, even though study reveals 
that the resultant increase in the com- 
pany’s earnings amounts to less than 
1%. Steel price increases may not 
bring the steel companies enough ad- 
ditional funds to pay for wage in- 
creases, but the newspaper announce- 
ment could bring higher prices for 
steel shares. 

In a culture where it enjoys such 
high authority, the printed word pre- 
sents serious dangers, together with its 
great benefits of recording and com- 
munication. The mere fact that some- 
thing appears in print gives it a cer- 
tain substance. Yet, concerning most 
items of news, we do not know some 
of the essential evidential facts: Who 
wrote the story? What were his 
sources of information? How depend- 


able are they? 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The financial press reinforces its 
traditional authority with other bids 
for authority. Notice the frequent ref- 
erences to: “dependable sources,” 
“Washington sources,” “unimpeach- 
able sources,” “well-informed bank- 
ers,” “important financial quarters.” 
These sources may or may not have 
been selected with care. 

When the financial press states an 
idea over and over, the idea often 
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wins deep acceptance. Sometimes it is 
fear of inflation, sometimes taxes. At 
other times it is order backlogs or 
wage costs. These repeated concepts 
become assumptions in financial think- 
ing. 

They frequently reveal a naivete 
when read years later. Observe how in 
early 1937 the press—and many in- 
dividuals—repeated the idea that a 


' serious market decline was inconceiv- 


able because of low interest rates and 
the low level of brokers’ loans com- 
pared with 1929. Yet from a level of 
194.40 in March, 1937, the market de- 
clined to 98 in March, 1938. 

Rumors are always circulating in 
the market place. They find a ready 
acceptance among speculators. Even 
normally intelligent and skeptical peo- 
ple are highly suggestible in the realm 
of finance. In hearings before the 
United States Committee on Banking 
and Currency, a testifying member of 
the New York Stock Exchange said 
rumors seem to be “incidental to the 
business.” 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


Each day’s crop of rumors from the 
Exchange floors and the brokerage and 
banking offices is large and imagina- 
tive. And many of the rumors have 
enough of a core of possibility to win 
at least some sort of acceptance. In 
the natural course of events, the high 
pressure competition among newspa- 
pers heightens the possibility that 
some ill-founded rumors will appear. 

Within the financial community, the 
news is sifted and restated in market 
flashes, letters, reports, etc. Here, too, 
an optimistic bias is noticeable. 

The underlying economic reasons 
for this are simple to trace. The finan- 
cial community’s main source of rev- 
enue is commissions on security trans- 
actions. Since the volume of trading 
is larger in rising markets, and the in- 
vesting public is more interested in 
buying during rising markets, a rising 
trend produces more commissions 
over longer periods. . 

Combine this economic compulsion 
with the psychological one that a pes- 
simist is unpopular in the financial 
community and with the investing 
public, even if he is right, and you 
have the forces which push the finan- 
cial community toward optimism. 
Pessimism is permissible only when 
everybody is already pessimistic, as, 
for instance, after protracted market 
declines. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to ForBES readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


167. AMazinc New Recorper: Colorful 
booklet tells the complete story of a unique 
new office recording machine for executives, 
and now in production. Developed during 
the war by one of the country’s major elec- 
tronic companies, this new portable “Execu- 
tive Assistant” boasts many unusual selling 
points. 

168. SurpLus Property: Booklet tells the 
complete story of “How, What and Where” 
to buy government surplus property, includ- 
ing details about priorities, sources for more 
information, list of all sales agencies and 
phone numbers, etc. Clear manual for step- 
by-step procedure. 

169. ComMMERCIAL SurRvVEY OF SOUTH 
America: Large Midwest railroad surveys 
foreign trade possibilities between U.S. and 
130,000,000 South Americans, and issues in- 
teresting report on the results. 

170. ARCHITECTURAL EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY: 
Comprehensive brochure with detailed study 
of 14 important companies in the agricul- 
tural equipment field from investors’ angle. 
Excellent presentation of all relevant facts 
in a group attracting stock buyers. Specific 
recommendations. 

171. THe Romance or Etectricity: Fas- 
cinating 60 pages, illustrated, tracing the 
history and development of electricity from 
“way back” up to the present—and future. 
In 19 chapters all angles on this marvel of 
modern times are covered. Educational and 
thoroughly interesting. 

172. Economics In One Lesson: In a 
few brief pages this booklet shows what 
makes our economy tick—soundly—better 
than many a turgid text. Valuable “nut 
shell” answer to pink parlor sophists. 

173. Financiat Services For a Business: 
Valuable guide to those planning to start a 
business of their own or expand their pres- 
ent concern, and who will need financial aid 
from banks. Tells what they will want to 
know about you and your plans, what loans 
they can make, and where else you can 
borrow money. Also describes Veteran 
Loans. 

174. Settinc Up a Wexpinc Business: 
Complete manual with the “How To” of 
setting up and operating a welding business. 
In 100 illustrated pages the would-be weld- 
ing operator can get well backgrounded. 

175. Warninc! Wotves!: Bang-up broad- 
side warns veterans to Beware of the Wolves 
seeking their savings for get-rich-quick 
schemes. To avoid being “taken” be a Fox 
with the Wolves! 

176. Frozen Foop Inpustry: Some basic 
“Questions and Answers” about a swiftly 
growing new industry. Prepared by a lead- 
ing freezing equipment manufacturer, bro- 
chure gives helpful information to those con- 





sidering new business opportunities. 


he dual 
responsibility of 
the Juvestment 
Ranker 


As America looks forward to a period 
of business activity, unprecedented in 
peacetime, there are danger signals 
ahead for all investors who care to 
look and listen. 

There is danger that, lured on by 
the hope of getting rich quickly, many 
investors may be induced to part with 
their reserves, even their War Bonds, 
for securities of dubious value. 

Like other investment bankers, 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. has a two- 
fold function: 


1. To supply capital funds to well- 
managed companies, thereby as- 
sisting in their growth. 


2. Directly or through dealers 
throughout the country, to pro- 
vide investors with securities of 
these companies at fair prices. 


To the furtherance of this task we 
bring broad experience, competent re- 
search and statistical facilities and the 
cooperation of hundreds of invest- 
ment dealers. 

Recognition of this dual responsi- 
bility prompts us to suggest to in- 
vestors that on most worthwhile 
securities adequate information is 
available today. Get it through your 
own investment dealer. 

Caution is necessary in investing 
wisely. Full data is a prime requisite. 


VAN ALSTYNE, 
NOEL & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia (2) 
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Profits Ahead in 
AIRCRAFT 
STOCKS? 


i THE Aircraft Industry on the 
threshold of a dynamic peace- 
time growth? What stocks offer the 
best profit opportunities? Read our 
new 12-page forecast on the out- 
look for Military, Commercial and 
Personal plane business, with spe- 
cific advice on the following issues: 


Beech Aircraft Aeronca Air. 
Boeing Airp. Bell Aircraft 
Consol.-Vultee Bellanca 


Curtiss-Wright Bendix Avia. 


Douglas Bendix Helic. 
Grumman Cessna Air. 
Lockheed Cont. Motors 
G. L. Martim Fairchild E. & A. 
No. Amer. Avia. Globe Aircraft 
Northrop Air. Kellett Air. 
Republic Air. Liberty Air. Pr. 
Taylorcraft Luscombe Airpl. 


United Aircraft Piper Aircraft 
Waco Aircraft Ryan Aeron. 
Warner Aircraft Solar Aircraft 


Special Introductory Offer 


An introductory copy of this valu- 
able Report will be sent gladly to 
new readers. 


Ask for Report FM-37 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass 





Ps STOCKS 


Promising Issues In 
Inflation Hedge Industries 


A Standard & Poor’s List and Study 





ig Lhese 8 promising issues have been 





selected by our expert analysts, econo- 
mists and statisticians for their ability 
te profit in a period of inflationary 
pressures. 


In the sight of union demands for 
higher wages and Government policy 
of favoring higher wages, every in- 
vestor should study this list carefully. 
It may be the basis of present day in- 
vestment success. These 8 companies 
by the very nature of tneir businesses 
and their products are. we believe, 
able to mde through inflationary 
periods with higher earnings and larger 
dividends to their stockholders. 


7 Mail $1.00 with this ad and 
your name and address, for 





this important study Ai no 

added cost ss = et the next 

3 issues o nvestment 
Advisory Service. Offer open to new 
readers only 


POOR’S 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 
Standard & Poor's Corporation (Est. 1860) 


' 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
A888-172 




















STOCK ANALYSIS 





Rising Earnings Of Utilities 


from relatively safe dividends will 

be well advised to look at the op- 
portunities offered by public utilities. 
They have come through reconversion 
in fine shape and are headed for higher 
earnings and larger dividends. And at 
current prices even well-seasoned issues 
promise an income return of between 
4% and 5% on basis of this year’s 
earnings expectations. 

When the war ended, there was much 
talk about the impending severe rev- 
enue loss of operating utilities, in the 
wake of the general letdown of indus- 
trial production, with adverse earn- 
ings implications. 

And when inflationary psychology 
began increasingly to affect stock 


[ trom rela in search of good yield 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


utilities were heavily in EPT brackets 
and tax savings consequently are 
large. Moreover, the companies suf. 
fered less from strikes, had virtually 
no reconversion problems, and were 
quickly able to adapt their facilities to 
peacetime needs. Existing capacity was 
fully adequate. 

Hence operating prospects are quite 
favorable despite rising costs and pres- 
sure for rate reductions to offset lower 
taxes. As to the latter, there is evidence 
that the regulatory authorities are tak- 
ing a reasonable attitude, taking fully 
into consideration higher costs of fuei 
and labor. Thus the more costs rise the 
less pressure is likely to be exerted for 
lower rates. Yet a number of com- 
panies have voluntarily offered to re- 





Ten Selected Utilities for Income 


Per Ce 





“Net Est. Net 

1945 1946 
Boston Edison Co........ $2.07 $2.50 
Commouwealth Edison .. 1.89 2.20 
Consolidated Edison .... 1.75 2.10 
Cons. Gas, E.L.& P., Balt. 4.41 4.60 
Detroit Edison ......... 1.25 1.30 
Pacific Gas & Elec....... 2.16 2.75 
Pacific Lighting ......... 3.02 4.00 
Penna. Power & Light... 1.52 1.90 
Philadelphia Electric ... 1.56 1.80 
Pub. Service Indiana.... 2.23 3.40 





Share——_————_,, Price- 
Div. Est. Div. Recent Div. Earnings 
1945 1946 Price Yield” Ratiof 
$2.00 $220 52% 4.2% 21 
1.40 140 35% 4.0 16 
1.60 160 33 4.8 16 
3.60 3.60 88% 4.1: 19 
1.20 120 27 5.2 21 
2.00 200 44% 45 16 
3.00 3.00 64 4.7 16 
0.40 1.25 21% 5.4 ll 
1.20 120 28% 4.1 16 
1.20 2.00 41 5.0 12 


*Based on estimated 1946 dividends. ¢Based on estimated 1946 earnings. 





market sentiment, fear was expressed 
that utility profits would be seriously 
squeezed between fixed rates and ris- 
ing costs. But in the light of recent ex- 
perience, the outlook today is viewed 
with optimism. Here are the reasons 
why: 

While electric power output has de- 
clined since VJ-Day, profits have risen, 
in the first five months of 1946, fully 
35% above 1945. The loss of busi- 
ness has been primarily in low-profit 
industrial loads, while more profitable 
residential sales have increased in 
many instances. Tax relief, of course, 
has been important; most operating 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


duce their rates; it has been found in 
the past that rate cuts usually are 
quickly offset by increased use. 

Above all, the decline in gross rev- 
enue has not been harmful; lower 
taxes have proved far more important 
from an earnings standpoint. As the 
tempo of our industrial activity quick- 
ens, electric power output is expected 
to recover further, reflecting both ris- 
ing industrial power use and aug- 
mented residential loads following 
mounting supply of electrical appli- 
ances. Eventual resumption of the 
long trend in electric power consump- 
tion is confidently expected. 

It would be unrealistic, however, to 
anticipate that the rate of earnings 
gain reported so far this year will con- 
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tinue. Rather, it will slacken, pri- 
marily because of rate reductions; yet 
full 1946 profits should be at least 


~ 20% over 1945. In many instances 


this may mean higher dividends, 
though rate reductions, where they 
occur, may delay larger disbursements. 
At least, however, it should mean that 
current dividends are well assured. 
The outlook is less favorable for 
manufactured gas companies where 
higher coal costs will narrow profit 
margins. Operating results in this field 
may vary widely, depending on the 
economic features of the areas served. 
Companies in highly industrialized 
areas will probably show declines from 
wartime earnings, followed by subse- 





Utility Holding Company 
Stocks for Appeciation 


Est. 

Liquidating 

Value per 

Recent Common 
Price Share 
Am. Power & Light.... 19 $29 
Amer. Water Works.... 23 37 
Engineers Pub. Service 54% 47 
Middle West Corp...... 26 37 
Niagara Hudson Power 12 18 
North American ....... 34 44 





quent moderate recovery. On _ the 
whole, however, their earnings poten- 


@tial will probably continue restricted. 


Thus most shares in this category lack 
outstanding appeal. 

In the accompanying tabulation, 
there are listed 10 selected utilities 
attractive for income, with yields rang- 
ing from 4% to 5.4% on basis of 
estimated 1946 dividends. For those 
interested primarily in price apprecia- 
tion we list additionally six utility 
holding company stocks which, at cur- 
rent wide discounts from liquidating 
values or exchange values under plans 
pending before the SEC, offer interest- 
ing speculative possibilities. 


Congratulations 


Arthur C. Wilby, elected vice-presi- 
dent of United States Steel Corp. of 
Delaware. 

John K. McKee, elected president 
and a director of Continental Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. 

Norman R. Abrams, elected a vice- 
president of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Warren H. Farr, appointed vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
of The Budd Company. 

Henry W. Anderson, elected chair- 
man of the board, and Legh R. Pow- 
ell, Jr., elected president, of Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad. 


1946 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


420,000 Shares 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation 


Common Stock 


($1 par value’) 


Price $21 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LE!IIMAN BROTHERS GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


August 9, 1946 
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It’s Time To Check Up 
ON YOUR STOCKS 
Here’s An Easy Way 


We send free to every subscriber EACH MONTH a comprehensive up-te-date stock 
ratings and data handbook entitled “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED 
STOCKS”. Besides giving one of 8 different ratings to each of 1,900 listed stocks, 
this investors’ guide gives many vital facts on these issues. Ratings are changed 
as conditions warrant. Our subscribers are able to check up on their stocks each 
month. Before you buy or sell any stock, check it up first in this recently enlarged 
monthly manual. 


A valuable feature of every FINANCIAL WORLD subscription is our investment 
Advice Privilege. Every coming weekly issue of FINANCIAL WORLD will contain 
security analyses, “Stock Factographs”, comments and recommendations that will 
greatly simplify your task of keeping ‘well informed on investment values. 


BECOME A WISER INVESTOR by sending $15 for an annual subscription, or 
$7.50 for six months. You will receive (a) FINANCIAL WORLD weekly, (b) our stoek 
ratings and data book monthly, and may use (c) Personal Investment Adviee Privilege as 
per rules. You will also receive “20 STOCKS LIKELY TO INCREASB DIVIDENDS” and 
our latest “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll”. Return “ad” with full address, ineluding pestal 
zone, and check or money order for $15 or $7.50. Your money back in 30 days if net satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(FOUNDED 1902) 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 











Your dividend notice in Forses directs nationwide atten- 
tion of influential investors in finance and industry 
to your company. 
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NEW BUY OPPORTUNITY 


—A GOOD TIME FOR 
PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


Once again the stock market has produced 
specific signals that spell opportunity to 
informed investors. If you are not fully 
equipped to read and interpret these sig- 
nals by yourself, by all means take advan- 
tage of one of the special offers below, so 
that you may have the advantage of the 
current and the next few Gartley Forecasts. 

Of immediate importance in this selec- 
tive market are the carefully supervised 
Gartley 


Low and moderate-priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our RVR studies. 

Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford te GUESS what the Capital Appre- 
ciative Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can KNOW;; you can easily make eaci: dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work of two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER. 


Current issue plus the next five issues which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for a 
long time to come.... 
Or Accept This Special Combination Offer: 

Current edition of RVR, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks’ Gartley Forecast........... s7 0 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William St., N. Y.C. 


MARKET. OUTLOOK 


Post-War Market Analyzed 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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THIS 1S THE ROAD TO 
STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


By GEORGE SEAMANS 
Traders who appreciate the po 
7 DAY'S MAR- 


of _ See = 
KET find this of great value. 


Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for table trad- 
ing and lays down y understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 








SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-14 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Il. 

Gentiemem 1 om enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of retumiing book for refund within 15 days, 














PosT-WAR progress of stock market is 
analyzed below, as reflected in Dow- 
Jones averages. 


Indus- Utili- 
D-J Averages trials Rails ties 
V-J (Aug. 14, 1945). 164.79 5453 32.53 
Acs seeseuns 195.82 64.89 39.15 
8 212.50 68.31 43.74 
Maximum Post-war 
widens eat +29% +25% +34% 
Now (Approx.) ..... 201.00 62.50 41.50 
Jo of Max. Rise 
BE ects a5 hte 76% 58% 80% 


Observe that at 1946 peak Utilities 
had scored somewhat larger percent- 
age rise (34%) than either Industrials 
or Rails, (29% and 25%, respective- 
ly). Also note that Industrials and 
Utilities are still above last year’s best 
levels; Rails stand a couple of points 
below 1945 top. 

Figures at bottom of table, however, 
are probably the most revealing. They 
show that bulk of post-war gains in 
stocks have been retained, despite ex- 
asperating and prolonged delays in in- 
dustrial reconversion, due to labor 
strife, governmental ineptitude and 
other obstacles. 

Willingness of investors to hold vast 
majority of their stocks through this 
checkered period reveals their confi- 
dence in ultimate prosperity of Ameri- 
can enterprise. Industrial production 
is now pointing upward and should 
reach plant capacity some time next 
year. Steel operations now stand high- 
est in post-war period. 


Looking ahead, foreign trade prom- 
ises to be of added importance. Com- 
mercial exports in June totalled $684 
millions, largest for any month since 
December, 1920, when they were $720 
millions. 

Stock groups standing to benefit 
especially from expanding foreign 
trade are: Machinery, Railroad Equip- 
ment, Farm Implements, Steels. 


MONEY VALUE SHRINKING 


Recent rise in cost of living has 
been one of the steepest on record, al- 
though accurate measurement of its 
extent is not yet available. 

Shrinking value of money remains 
the nation’s prime problem: No solu- 
tion is in sight, because our Govern- 
ment does not see fit to cut drastically 
its expenditures. Governmental costs 
(including Federal, state and local) 
now consume about $1 out of every 
$3 in national income. Until this dis- 
proportion can be eliminated it is 
childish to talk about “inflation con- 
trol.” 

Autumn outlook for stocks has bene- 
fit of forthcoming Congressional elec- 
tion, with political trend now more 
favorable than in many years. 

Utilities should continue to stand 
out on the upside. (See page 36.) 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Uncertainties Halt Rise 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE failure of our market to im- 

prove during August might mean 
that before the rise is resumed lower 
prices will be seen in many cases or 
that the dull period will last for some 
time yet. There appears no need for 
hurry in making new purchases, ex- 
cept where one needs dividend income. 
Anxiety is created by the battle over 
price control and labor demands and 
further Federal interference in bank- 
ing affairs. 

The London industrial averages 
have been hovering around 159, which 
is an all-time high. This represents a 
rise of 165% from the low of 60, 
made shortly after the surrender of 
France, in the Spring of 1940. 

Our industrial averages (Dow- 
Jones) are now around 200, in con- 
trast with the low of 93 in the Spring 
of 1942. This is a gain of 111% from 
the low point. 

Our market is plainly away behind 
the London market, where the same 
inflationary factors exist as in this 
country. 


QUEER POLICY 


The financial policies of our Gov- 
ernment are queer. To numerous na- 
tions throughout the world we freely 


» loan money—“giving it away” might 


prove more accurate. Yet, the Federal 
Reserve Board, under the shortsighted 
leadership of Chairman Marriner 
Eccles, continues to place restraints on 
the American capital markets and 
loans to our own people. Brokers’ 
loans are nil; yet new purchases of 
stocks must be made on a cash basis. 
The law calls for such restriction only 
when the stock market is using exces- 
sive credit. 

The press recently reported a state- 
ment by Mr. Eccles to the effect that 
the stock market should not be per- 
mitted to use any credit at all; yet 
there is nothing in the law requiring 
such an attitude. 

I hope legal action will be brought 
against the Federal Reserve Board to 
prevent it from outlawing the pur- 
chase of stocks on margin at a time 
when the market is not using exces- 
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sive credit. It is time for investment 
dealer organizations to bring action. 
Since 1933, comparatively little 
money has been raised for new capi- 
tal outlays. Recently, many large en- 
terprises have announced plans for 
improvements of various types, re- 
quiring millions of dollars. A freeing 
of restrictions on the capital markets 
is necessary to carry out such financ- 


ing effectively. Apparently, the Gov- 


ernment, having been the sole large 
borrower for so many years, gets 
frightened when private enterprise 
wants to borrow on any considerable 
scale. The New Deal Government is 
not accustomed to the functioning of 
private enterprise! 


EFFECT ON INVESTMENTS 


Not only is new money needed for 
capital improvements, but because of 
the rising prices of merchandise, in- 
creased loans are needed to replenish 
inventories. 

The effect is being felt in the money 
market, where the call money rate was 
recently increased from 1 to 144%. I 
do not believe this rate is likely to go 
higher than 2%, since it is most im- 
portant that nothing be done to cause 
a big drop in the prices of govern- 
ment bonds. 

It would seem logical, however, 
with the firmness in money rates, that 
the advancing market in bonds and 
high-class preferred stocks may end. 
(I have, on many occasions, recom- 
mended profit-taking in high-grade 
bonds. ) 


Two years ago I recommended Leh- 


-man Corporation at 30, stating that 


this concern was one of the best man- 
aged in the investment trust field. 
(The stock recently advanced to 65.) 
I believe everybody in the financial 
world has the highest regard for Leh- 
man management, and I thought it 
would interest readers to note some 
of the holdings of this corporation on 
June 30, 1946. Among thei. are: 


21,500 Continental Oil 
30,400 Gulf Oil 
25,000 Humble Oil 





WHAT IS IT WISE 
TO BUY NOW? 


There are times when almost any 
stock can be bought; there are times 
when nothing is safe, and times 
when the most careful selection is 
necessary to avoid losses and make a 
reasonable profit. What is the situa- 
tion now? 

Stock Trend Service’s forecasts and selec- 
tions may give you new and worthwhile 
methods of approach to profitable invest- 
ment. If you have not already had an 
opportunity to inspect this twice-a-week 


Bulletin service, you can take advantage 
of our— 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


To new readers only we will send: 
Copies of our Bulletins for Septem- 
ber 3, 6, 10, 13, and the special issue 
containing full September Forecast; 
with descriptions of 
2 stocks currently recom 
mended for purchase—one 


of them in the low-priced 
bracket. 


ee een Nie ream $20 


All of the above, with Stock Trend Bul- 
tetins for six months, plus 1946 Cycle 
Forecast for corresponding six months 


$55 0 


All of the above, with Bulletins for one 
year, plus complete 1946 Cycle Forecast 


$100 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-91, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


A book which outlines a policy 
for judging market trend turn- 
ing points. Price $1. 


It is common knowledge the market 
moves in trends. It always has. It prob- 
ably always will. 

Thinking men, who comprehend _ that 
basic truth, are in a position to profit 
consistently. A strategy to capitalize on 
it consists of keeping market funds in 
tune with the trend in force. 

“Trend-Appreciation Profits”—outlines 
a policy for judging market trend turn- 
ing points ... not perfectly, but with 
reasonable accuracy. The principle of 
analysis is based on a factual measure- 
ment of Dollar-value Gains recorded by 
stocks showing the effects of “being 
bought;” and Dollar-value Losses given 
up by stocks showing the effects of “‘be- 
ing sold.” The relative strength of BUY- 
ING and SELLING is thereby compared. 

The book also explains a method of 
determining factual Gain and Loss In- 
dexes of Individual Stocks . . . Objective 
—to help eliminate sluggish issues and 
select stocks which appear likely to per- 
form better than the market in general 

Current Reports—providing up-to-date 
information on the above are included 
with the book. 

Perhaps you will find you can ad- 
vantageously use this factual in- 
formation to help supplement your 
— market policy in the period 


Ask for Report F-53 
“Trend-Appreciation Profits” 
will be included. Price $1 
MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 


New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 t, N. ¥. 
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10,000 Pure Oil 

20,000 Standard Oil of California 
13,900 Standard Oil of New Jersey 
16,000 Texas Company 

4,400 C.1.T. Financial Corp. 
16,600 American Bank Note 

9,000 Amer. Smelting & Refining 
10,000 Kennecott Copper 

24,200 National Cash Register 


Of a total of $96,000,000 common 
stock holdings, oils constituted $16,- 
365,000, or 16%, the largest holding 
in any one group. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


On various occasions during recent 
years, I have recommended Commer- 
cial Credit, m the belief that post-war 
finance business would grow consid- 
erably. Strikes during the past year 
have delayed the expected improve- 
ment. Because many readers are in- 
terested im this stock, I quote the fol- 
lowing from the company’s report for 
the first six months of this year: 


“Earnings for the second quarter 
amounted to 48 cents per share. Gross 
receivables acquired totaled $364,000,- 
000 against $228,000,000 for the first 
half of 1945. The volume of ‘Whole- 
sale Financing’ was $102,000,000, 
compared with $21,000,000 for the 
same period of 1945. The volume of 
‘Instalment Financing’ was $66,000,- 
000, compared with $30,000,000. 
These imcreases are appreciable but 
are considerably short of expectations, 
principally because the production of 
automobiles and other articles usually 
sold on the instalment plan has been 
frequently and seriously interrupted 
by strikes, labor troubles and material 
shortages. The current operating re- 
sults of ‘Commercial Financing,’ ‘Fac- 
toring’ and ‘Personal Loans’ have 
been and are satisfactory and profit- 
able.” 


INFLATION HEDGES 
Under the new O.P.A. law, in- 


creases in costs must be added to sell- 
ing prices. If the labor unions should 
be successful in demands for still 
more increases in wages, the inflation 
spiral would be given another twist. 
For “inflation hedges,” cil stocks still 
appear among the best, along with 
coppers and steels. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Executives Recognizing Influence 
Of Stockholders 


ONSCIOUSNESS increases among 

far-seeing industrial leaders of 
the necessity to keep stockholders en- 
lightened as to their importance and 
influence in the progress of their com- 
panies, as well as in national affairs. 
This encouraging fact is evidenced by 
statements to stockholders accompany- 
ing annual reports, dividend ‘checks 
and other messages. Some examples: 


INCREASED INTEREST 


Alfred P. Sloan, chairman, General 
Motors: 

It is gratifying to report the excel- 
lent co-operation of stockholders in 
returning proxies for the annual meet- 
ing. The number of shares represented 
was 68.8% of the common shares out- 
standing—the largest representation in 
many years. It is evidence of an in- 
creased interest on the part of stock- 
holders in the affairs of the business 
and is highly stimulating to the officers 
and directors responsible for the man- 
agement of the business. 


MINORITY GROUPS 


B. Brewster Jennings, 
Socony-V acuum: 

Many minority groups are actively 
pushing their interests. One group 
which seems to pay little attention to 
its interests is the great mass of stock- 
holders and insurance policyholders 
who are vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the enterprises in which their 
funds are invested. Those of you who 
share our belief in the essential right- 
ness of the American system can exert 
a real influence on the thinking of 
your neighbors and on the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward your invest- 
ments. 


president, 


INTRODUCES DIRECTORS 


R. E. Woodruff, president, Erie 
Railroad: 

Perhaps you, as a stockholder, may 
not know anything about our direc- 
tors who, after all, are charged with 
the responsibility of directing the af- 
fairs of the company in which you 


have an investment. They occupy a 
position of trust and confidence, and 
act as trustees for the benefit of all 
stockholders. . . . On the following 
pages are photographs of the men who 
direct the affairs of the Erie, with a 
short biographical sketch. I hope this 
will make you better acquainted with 
the Erie directors. 


REPEAL LABOR LAWS 


Harvey C. Fruehauf, president, 
Fruehauf Trailer: 

Only an aroused and righteous pub- 
lic opinion can compel our Congress 
to undo the infinite wrongs committed 
under the Wagner and Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Acts, by repealing the legislation 
and returning the country to the free 
enterprise system under which Amer- 
ica developed such a high standard of 
living. You can help by expressing 
your views to your Congressmen. 


YOUR BUSINESS 


H. L. Wynegar, president, Commer- 
cial Credit: 

As one of the stockholders who own 
Commercial Credit, it is your business 
to know. This brief, informal report 
is to tell you perhaps something more 
than you have had time to search out 
about the nationwide financial and re- 
lated activities of the company... . 
how it makes an important contribu- 
tion to the business and social life of 
America. There is a selfish motive, too 
—a hope that, as a stockholder, you 
will at every opportunity use and rec- 
ommend the services of ‘Commercial 
Credit and its subsidiaries. 


WRITE TO CONGRESS 


Whipple Jacobs, president, Belden 
Manufacturing: 

I urge all stockholders in their own 
self-interest and in the interest of the 
nation as a whole to call on their Sena- 
tors and Representatives to fight for 
economy in government, sound fiscal 


policy, and a balanced budget in 1947. 


Address communications to Investors League, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: Clark Equipment offers 
considerable speculative promise. . . . Yale 
& Towne has long-term attraction. . . . 
Phillips Petroleum has interesting possibili- 
ties. . . . Noma Electric offers interesting 
appreciation prospects. . . . American Smelt- 
ing & Refining appears to have strong pos- 
sibilities. Sutherland Paper has interesting 
speculative possibilities. 


Bocarpus, Frost & Banninc: Oil stocks 
continue attractive for conservative port- 
folios. Construction stocks, with emphasis en 
paint issues, have excellent prospects, along 
with certain machinery stocks. Rubber issues 
appear under-valued—we mention Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber. 


Dean Witter & Co.: Standard Oil of 
California appears to be atiractively priced 
in its own right—and its Venezuelan proj- 
ects and the joint Bahrein-Saudi Arabian 
operations are available to the investor in 
the nature of a bonus. 


Harris, UpHam & Co.: The weight of 
evidence is in favor of the bulls so far, but 
an open mind is necessary until the market 
reveals by volume what its real intentions 
are. Such a decision may not be long de- 
layed. 


H. Hentz & Co.: The promising outlook 
for the rayon industry, providing a funda- 
mentally strong background for the com- 
pany, together with satisfactory near-term 
earnings possibilities, lends speculative ap- 
peal to the common stock of Rayonier, Inc. 


E. F. Hutton & Co.: Allegheny Ludlum, 
American Rolling Mill, Bethlehem, Inland, 
Tones & Laughlin, National, Republic, U. S., 
Wheeling, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, among 
steel companies, are considered attractive 
purchases. Republic offers the best prospects 
for capital appreciation. Bethlehem also ap- 
pears to be in an attractive speculative posi- 
tion. Inland has short term as well as long 
term appeal. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: One group of stocks 
looks cheap to us—aircraft manufacturing. 
We like Douglas, Grumman and Beil. Build- 
ing industry shares look very reasonably ap- 
raised in relation to the rest of the market. 
Ruberoid, National Lead, Flintkote, Certain- 
teed, York, Devoe & Raynolds, Celotex, 
Alpha Portland Cement and Lehigh Port- 
‘and Cement look like the best values ac- 
cording to purely mechanical figures. The 
purchase of Allied Kid as a speculation is 
suggested. 


Orvis Brotners & Co. suggests the fol- 
lowing $4,000 portfolio in diversified recov- 
ery groups, to yield about 4%: 10 shares 
each of General Motors, Electric Auto-Lite, 
Crane Co., Deere & Co., Sears, Roebuck, 
Burroughs Adding Machine, Bethlehem 
Steel. 
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“The Salesman’s Diary” 


Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 
for Every Day in 1947 
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x ACK AGAIN after 4 years, this "biggest little book" for salesmen 

ever published is "little" in size only — fits the vest pocket — but 

"big" in value and usability. There's a stimulating sales message for 

your men for every in 1947 written in B. C. FORBES’ epigram- 
i 


matic style—the only Diary of its kind! All of the pep pellets are 
slanted to competitive selling conditions coming in 1947. 


SUPPLY LIMITED. ORDER NOW! 
Price Schedule (U. S. and Canada) 
Choice of Black Morocce or Seat Grain 


Morocco Seal Grais 








FO eee $ .50 $1.00 
eee 45 85 
es eee 43 75 
101 to 500 Copies................ 40 .65 


Prices of 501 or more on request. 
Individual mailing envelopes supplied free! Diary mails for Ic to any point in U. S. 


IMPRINTING company name on cover available only on orders of 1! or more. Add 
$2 for plate plus 4c a copy. No imprint orders for delivery in 1946 accepted after 
Nov. 15. REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ALL IMPRINT ORDERS. 


USED WITH PROFIT BY THOUSANDS OF SALES SEEKERS. ORDER YOURS! 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please ship prepaid ‘The Salesman’s Diary’ fer 1947 with Diary Pep Pefiets by B. C. 
FORBES as follows: 


Enclosed is remittance of $............ based on prices above. (Charge orders accepted 
from rated companies except imprints which should be accompanied by remittance. Oa 
N. Y. C. orders add 2% Sales Tax.) 
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THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


You can dissolve everything in the 
world, even a great fortune, into atoms. 
And the fundamental principles which 
govern the handling of a few postage 
stamps and of millions of dollars are 
exactly the same. They are the com- 
mon law of business, and the whole 
practice of commerce is founded on 
them. They are so simple that a fool 
can’t learn them; so hard that a lazy 
man won’t. —Puxiip D. Armour. 


The resources of the scholar are 
proportioned to his confidence in the 
attributes of the intellect.—EMERSON. 


I have done what I could in life, 
and if I could not do better, I did not 
deserve it. In vain have | tried to step 
beyond what bound me. Despite my 
years, I am still trying! 

—Maurice MAETERLINCK (84). 


Our problems are taken care of in 
various ways: 

Some we solve easily ; 

Some we solve with great difficulty ; 

Some we work out through sheer 
perseverance; 

Some die; 

Some vanish in thin air; 

Some are solved by events; 

Some are worked out for us by 
friends or associates; 

Some we solve quite by accident; 

Some we discover to have existed 
only in our own minds; 

Some are solved by Time; 

Some are never solved; we have to 
live with them. —RRU, in the 

BrRaKE SHOE PrivaTE WIRE. 


If men can be made to understand 
that society, with its rigid codes and 
stratifications, is in its confused in- 
fancy rather than in the apex of its 
development; if they can be made to 
understand that the conflicts and con- 
tradictions of society can only be re- 
solved by scientific long-range plan- 
ning—then we will succeed in main- 
taining what civilization we have and 
drive onward to greater culture. 

—A. M. MEERLOO. 


The average person puts only 25% 
of his energy and ability into his work. 
The world takes off its hat to those 
who put in more than 50% of their 
capacity, and stands on its head for 
those few and far between souls who 
devote 100%. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Might I give counsel to any man, I 
would say to him, try to frequent the 
company of your betters. In books and 
in life, that is the most wholesome so- 
ciety; learn to admire rightly; the 
great pleasure of life is that. Note what 
great men admire. —THACKERAY. 


If we are to play our part we must 
take the offensive for peace as we took 
the offensive for war. 

—James F. ByRNes. 


Too many people look askance at a 
problem, as though its solution were 
obvious, but who do nothing about it. 
They pass by the obvious thing to do 
and see how many different, difficult 
ways can be tried out first! 

You note this practice in everyday 
life, and markedly so in the high 
councils of government these days. 
Too much talk to no avail, too much 
wrangling, too little common sense, 
too much politics. What a kingly in- 
dividual is that one who brushes aside 
difficulties, looks the problem full in 
the face—and gets the thing done! 

—Gerorce MATTHEW ADAMS. 


There is no dependence that can be 
sure but a dependence upon one’s self. 
—Joun Gay. 





A TEXT 


And if a man strive for mas- 

teries, yet is he not crowned, 

except he strive lawfully. 
—II Timortny 2:5. 


Sent in by H. G. Calvert, Balti- 
more, Md. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre 
sented to senders of texts used. 














If you succeed in life, you must do 
it in spite of the efforts of others to 
pull you down. There is nothing in 
the idea that people are willing to 
help those who help themselves. People 
are willing to help a man who can’t 
help himself, but as soon as a man is 
able to help himself and does it, they 
join in making his life as uncomfort- 
able as possible. —E. W. Howe. 


You exist but as a part inherent in 

a greater whole. Do not live as though 

you had a thousand years before you. 

The common due impends; while you 
live, and while you may, be good. 

—Marcus AvRELIvs. 


History shows that great economic 
and social forces flow like a tide over 
communities only half conscious of 
that which is befalling them. Wise 
statesmen foresee what time is thus 
bringing, and try to shape institutions 
and mold men’s thoughts and purposes 
in accordance with the change that is 
silently coming on. The unwise are 
those who bring nothing constructive 
to the process, and who greatly im- 
peril the future of mankind by leaving 
great questions to be fought out be- 
tween ignorant change on one hand 
and ignorant opposition to change on 
the other. —Joun Stuart MILL. 


Sameness is the mother of disgust, 
variety the cure. PETRARCH. 


You can never make the most of 
yourself during working hours if you 
make the least of yourself outside of 
working hours. 


—Wus. J. H. BoetcKer. 


The world has a way of giving what 
is demanded of it. If you are fright- 
ened and look for failure and poverty, 
you will get them, no matter how hard 
you may try to succeed. Lack of faith 
in yourself, in what life will do for 
you, cuts you off from the good things 
of the world. Expect victory and you 
make victory. Nowhere is this truer 
than in business life, where bravery 
and faith bring both material and 
spiritual rewards. 

—PresToNn BRADLEY. 


A very great part of the mischiefs 
that vex this world arise from words. 
—BuRKE. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 














*! Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 
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So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 


So Free and Easy on the Draw... 
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ITH the coming of the railroads, the western 
frontiers were conquered. They brought men, 
implements for building homes and towns, transpor- 
tation for marketing products. Then factories were 
built. And industries thrived where railroads paved 
the way. 

In the 13 great states served by Union Pacific, there 
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still is land to be tilled, minerals to be unearthed, 
livestock to be raised, room for new homes and indus- 
trial expansion. 

Union Pacific will continue to serve the territory it 
pioneered, by providing efficient, dependable, safe 
transportation for shippers over the time-saving 
Strategic Middle Route. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 
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Union Pacific wili gladly furnish confidential 

‘ormation regarding available industrial sites 
having trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sipalegic Middle Bowe 





